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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 





ON THE MEANING OF VALUE. 


HE interpretation of the ideas of value to be suggested in 
this article may be best approached through a consideration 
of the relation of the practical to the theoretic reason. 

Starting from the standpoint of the idealistic view of the uni- 
verse, the article will maintain that the implications of that view do 
not appear to be fully recognised in any of the chief forms of mod- 
ern idealism, and that as a result, the problem of the practical ac- 
tivity is insufficiently appreciated. The irreducible contrast between 
the nature of mind as functioning in knowledge, and its nature as 
practical has not been affected by attempts of modern philosophy 
to conceive the essence of mind as activity, or as ‘creative,’ im 
the two forms of knowledge, and practice. For the ordinary ex- 
perience, indeed, the greater part of which consists in pursuits 
related to action, such pursuits in the sphere of knowledge as are 
engaged in, inevitably take on the appearance of activity, and are 
attended by emotions similar to those concerned in practical 
energy. Yet the highest acts of knowledge, when abstracted 
from the preliminary effort .to adopt the standpoint of the 
knower (which involves the search for the true object of knowl- 
edge under investigation) appear in so far as the experience can 
be communicated, to be characterised by a state of steady, effort- 
less contemplation. And even ordinary thought may enjoy this 
experience and would, when induced to give exact attention to it, 
probably support the view that it is in the rare moments of pure 
consciousness of knowledge that the real nature of mind as 
knowing is experienced, i¢., its contemplative character. 
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Amongst present-day thinkers, Professor Hans Driesch has espe- 
cially insisted upon the fact that consciousness in its essential 
nature is devoid of anything that can strictly be described as 
activity.» Idealism, in postulating mind as the basis of the uni- 
verse, seems compelled to concede that the whole experience of 
the practical activity with all that it involves has only a secondary 
reality. For the interpretation which starts from mind, it cannot 
but be the original nature of all that is. But mind is essentially 
knowledge, consciousness of a world, contemplation of the object 
which is its other aspect, or which only has being as other of 
mind. The world is idea, ideal object of mind, all its changing 
properties, the behaviour of its elements are the qualities of a 
universe manifesting mind. In mind there is nothing analogous 
to the force which may be conceived, when thought endeavours 
to observe the universe as it were from outside, and not from the 
beginning in self-consciousness—to be the cause of all. The op- 
eration of mind in its original nature is wholly by thought. The 
eternal difference between the work of mind and any force con- 
ceived as causing movement of things in the physical universe, 
including the human will, is obscured by the application to the 
former of descriptions appropriate to the latter. 

As already suggested, many idealistic thinkers do not appear to 
recognise that the world of practice cannot be fundamentally, or 
originally, a part of the world of mind. They accept in some 
shape the doctrine of the two forms of the spirit as theoretic and 
practical, or without further analysis assume that the practical 
is to be taken for granted as a form of mind. It is maintained 
in this paper that the conception of the practical activity as a 
secondary form of reality, necessarily resulting from the original 
nature of the real, throws light on some unsolved problems in the 
realm both of the philosophy of mind and that of practice, and is 
suggestive also concerning the relation between the two. 

And first in regard to the problem of the individualisation of 
mind, without which the conception of a world of practical activ- 
ity is impossible—the necessity of individualisation seems to fol- 
low from the principle of the Infinity of Mind, or the principle 
that the real must be infinite in its nature, which has been accepted 


1Cf. Wissen und Denken, 1919. 
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by the greatest metaphysicians. Ex necessitate divinae naturae, 
infinita infinitis modis, (hoc est omnia quae sub intellectum infini- 
tum cadere possunt) sequi debent.1 There are no conceivable 
limits to the forms and manifestations of mind since mind is the 
real. This law, it is evident, must be fulfilled in many other ways 
than in that of individualisation in finite centres, in ways, therefore, 
inconceivable to us. The relation of the universe of finite centres? 
of consciousness to Infinite Mind, is that of a single aspect to the 
reality which has infinite aspects. It may seem strange that 
Spinoza, conceiving as he did the absolute Infinity of Mind or 
God, and conceiving the individual as a mode of the divine sub- 
stance, did not also recognise that in order to make intelligible 
this limiting of itself by substance in the knowledge and actions 
of finite modes, he required the assumption that Mind in becoming 
mode must become more than mere mode. It will be argued that 
this assumption belongs independently to the conception of limited 
mind. And in admitting it, some explanation is furnished of the 
practical world, the world of persons striving in relation to each 
other, and to the whole, more complete than is given by Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the conatus, whilst it brings this doctrine into a 
greater harmony with Spinoza’s system. By means of the con- 
ception that the mode necessarily exhibits new properties as a 
mode of mind, Spinoza’s doctrine of the infinity of substance re- 
ceives a striking application, must indeed logically receive it, inas- 
much as the principle of infinity fulfills itself in every aspect of 
the universe. 

It may be observed that the conception of the part exhibiting in 
its distinctness properties which do not belong to the member of 
the whole as such, seems to be the reverse side of the truth that 
the whole is more than the sum of its parts. The part separated 
from the whole is also more than itself gua member. This truth 
may be said to hold absolutely only of the relation between the 
ultimate whole and its parts. The ultimate whole is therefore 
not strictly analogous to any lesser whole. It cannot with strict 
accuracy be characterised as an organic or logical-organic whole. 

1Spinoza, Ethica, Pars. I. Propos: XVI. 

2 The term ‘finite center’ is used in this paper in a somewhat different 


sense from that of Dr. Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet. It is any individualisation 
of mind, and its chief instance is that of ‘ self.’ 
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The obscurity of Leibniz in regard to the relation between the 
Monads, and the Divine Monad, might possibly have been avoided 
by recognition of the truth to which attention has been drawn. 
In order, namely, to give the fullest admission to the differences 
of the Monads, their uniqueness, and distinctions, it is not neces- 
sary to posit any other condition in regard to their separateness 
from the basis of Universal Mind than the fact itself of separa- 
tion, e.g., the fact that mind, the essential nature of which is to 
be unlimited and absolute in freedom, becomes finite and thus 
restricted to a single point of view in reality. Although there can 
be no exact parallel to this situation of finite mind, illustrations 
may be noticed in particular experience. In every province, phys- 
ical and psychical, it seems to hold good that a thing which is lim- 
ited or confined in respect to those qualities that belong to its es- 
sence, develops new characters in the struggle to reacquire that 
which it has lost, the first condition of this development being the 
struggle itself. Now that which is the original and source of all 
struggle, the strain of the finite towards the infinite, does not itself 
require an explanation, since it is the very nature of mind finite. 
It is the fact itself that there is a limitation of mind, from the point 
of view of the thing that is limited, which pervades all experience, 
as the strain to pass beyond the limit. In connection with this strain 
there emerges what we call value. The worlds of value are 
aspects of the universe, perceived from the point of view of finite 
mind ; mind, that is, in the condition of strain and struggle. 

Finite centres thus exist as forming in their totality, together 
with the worlds constituted by their experience, one aspect of the 
infinity of mind. Their being is necessary as source of innumer- 
able worlds of experience. Since in accordance with idealism, all 
actual worlds are in relation to consciousness, and in accordance 
with the principle of greatest possible reality, the actual worlds 
are infinite in number and diversity, there can be no conceivable 
limit to forms of consciousness, or to put it otherwise, to subjects 
having knowledge of objects, each with its peculiar differences. 
In this principle we have, within the range of our aspect of the 
universe, the source of that infinity in the kind and number of the 


experiences of conscious existence which seems incapable of re- 
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duction to the orderly and harmonious system of a fully rational 
universe. The world of our experience affords corroboration of 
the thesis of the metaphysical necessity of many subjects, if we 
grant the postulate that the nature of the real must be such as to 
account for the facts of experience.’ 

In the thesis, on the other hand, it is possible to find a ground 
of explanation of the incomplete rationality of the universe. 
When the world of experience is regarded from the standpoint 
of knowledge, as object of a mind endeavouring to reduce it to 
a system in which every element has its ordered place, we are 
confronted with the problem which no theory of knowledge has 
satisfactorily met, of an endless source of interference with this 
purpose, an insuperable obstacle in the fact of what Aristotle de- 
scribes as the existence of “the infinite individuals.” The law of 
the organic world is such that the number of individuals of any 
species is incalculable. No knowledge of the properties, the quali- 
ties by which the species is distinguished and defined (its logical 
connotation ) enables or determines a knowledge of the number of 
instances of the kind (its denotation). Dr. Bosanquet indeed ap- 
pears in his latest work? still to hold to the doctrine of his Logic. 
“Tt is obvious that in every concept the intension dictates the 
extension. . . . The intension even of man, colour, gold, or other 
ordinary general names, must ultimately and theoretically imply 
a finite numerical aggregate of instances.” (Quoted in the Meet- 
ing of Extremes.) “It is the dullest of anthropomorphisms to 
suggest that the universe cannot determine him” (man) “in 
respect of numbers, because we cannot calculate it.” 

In these statements it does not seem to be recognised that our 
ignorance of the number of instances means the complete un- 
knowability, for our intelligence, of a principle of mind which is 
fundamental for the determination of the rationality of our aspect 
of the Universe. The problem in fact increases in proportion to 
the consistency of our idealism, the degree in which we take it in 
‘bitter earnest. Where the instances are manifestations, or 
functions, or members of universal mind, the question of their 


1Cf. H. Driesch, Wirklichkeitslehre. 
2The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. 
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number is a problem of which, being totally ignorant, we are 
ignorant of a first principle in regard to the form in which mind 
has manifested itself. The fact of conflict and strife within ex. 
perience which, together with the judgments of value to which it 
gives rise, is dismissed by the Absolute Idealist, as not ultimate, 
returns to take its seat amongst the realities. For the problem 
must arise there, and not at a lower degree of reality. What is it 
in the nature of mind, which results in the development of myriad 
forms of subject-object consciousness whose objects, or worlds 
perceived, appear as partially at least inconsistent with each other? 
Reality must account for experience, and this principle is the more 
incontestable, if reality is mind immanental. For in every corner 
of experience it must be present. 

It seems therefore necessary to raise the question whether the 
problem of the consistency of the facts of conscious existence with 
the postulate that the universe is of the nature of mind has been 
sufficiently considered in all its aspects. The primary aspect is 
seen in the occurrence of innumerable forms of consciousness, for 
which in some degree, however dim, there are objects, a range, 
however narrow, of experience. Our ignorance, in spite of animal 
psychology, of the true nature of animal consciousness has com- 
pelled neglect of the great problem of animal existence by philos- 
ophy, even by idealistic theory, for which it would seem to be of 
profound importance. Absolutism could, possibly, by means of 
the powerful instrument of its dialectic, conclude that implications 
of membership of a whole increasing in degree of reality, in paral- 
lelism with increase in degree of universality, in every sphere of 
organic being, must be discoverable in the scientific study of ani- 
mal behaviour, similar to those it traces in human thought and 
conduct. But has it instruments for making intelligible the facts 
of the limitless variety of conscious points of view, from the most 
obscure to the clearest, the inexhaustible wealth of consciousness, 
the endless emergence of new conscious reactions to the universe, 
new perceivable worlds? 

From the standpoint of the present paper all forms of con- 
sciousness must be conceived as belonging to the side of the subject. 
It does not appear reasonable to limit our conception of conscious- 
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ness as the organ of revelation of qualities in the universe to that 
which is of the nature of the logical understanding having knowl- 
edge by means of the individual universal form. There are facts 
which point to the possibility that if mind were more highly de- 
veloped in some of the higher animals, it would be, by comparison 
with the human mind, nearer to the form of the intuitive intel- 
ligence hinted at by Kant, a possibility which is indeed suggested, 
in a different form, by Bergson. .On such a hypothesis the actual 
forms of animal consciousness must inevitably appear to us more 
lacking in rationality than in truth they are, seeing that they 
would represent a stage in an order of reason different from our 
own. It cannot be doubted that consciousness in some animals 
possesses differences of kind from the human. Leibniz’s grada- 
tion of the Monads in an order dependent on clearness of percep- 
tion appears to be characterised by too great a simplicity in this 
respect. Through sensations not shared by man, certain animals 
are evidently aware of qualities of things imperceptible to him. 
Thus there are qualities only manifested under the condition of 
an animal consciousness perceiving them. Colours, unimaginable 
to man, may be revealed in this way and connections between ob- 
jects unconnected for his experience. It seems necessary to sup- 
pose that the social insects perceive in the whole to which they 
belong a palpable unity not discernible in the human community. 

It would appear then that even our limited knowledge of the 
facts of animal existence furnishes ground for the view that the 
immense range of consciousness opened up in the animal world 
possesses the significance that it involves in some way an extension 
of consciousness and its object. The fact of the infinity of forms 
of animal life, which philosophy can surely not pass by as neg- 
ligible, would thus have a meaning, seeing that it would be shown 
to follow from the ultimate principle of the infinity of the real, as 
mind, within our aspect of the universe. 

If however the application of this principle to the sphere of 
animal being should appear too speculative, it must at least be 
recognised that the law of the infinity of the real has a powerful 
expression in the fact that a large part if not the whole of human 
experience is pervaded by the qualities of value and dysvalue, 
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aspects of existence, perceivable from the point of view of finite 
mind, that is of mind under the condition of strain which is the 
character of finitude. It is to the limitations of finitude that is 
thus due that immense enrichment of conscious experience which 
depends on its realisation of the worlds of value and, probably we 
ought to add, of dysvalue,’ a realisation from which the practical 
activity is inseparable. The chief forms of the practical, result 
from the nature of the struggle of finite mind to overcome its 
limitations. Those pervading aspects of human experience which 
we conceive as sources of value arise in relation to these forms 
of practice. Thus the relations of value or those principles which 
ultimately determine all the real endeavour of practical life and 
the movements of history, cannot be thought of as belonging to 
the nature of things, if we conceive this as prior to the origin of 
individual existence. They cannot be attributed to mind as such 
and its direct manifestations. The difficulties which have attended 
all attempts at a metaphysic of value would thus be intelligible. 
Such is, for instance, the difficulty resulting from the logical neces- 
sity of giving a place in the universe to dysvalue—the contrary of 
value, co-ordinate with that ascribed to value. [Illustrative of this 
is the way in which forms of idealistic monism have been driven 
first to conceive evil as merely relative to finitude, whilst good 
is absolute, then both good and evil as partial appearances to the 
finite, illusory therefore even from the finite standpoint, finally 
to withdraw into the ‘ Beyond Good and Evil’ in which both are 
not so much sacrificed, as merged, or sublimated. There is also 
the perplexity in regard to the relation of truth to reality tending 
to the result that truth is lost in reality (cf. Bradley). Such dif- 
ficulties inevitably arise on any hypothesis which does not recog- 
nise that, for a world of finite intelligences, there are objects 
which cannot be thought to form constituents of the Universe for 
mind as pure or universal, whilst nevertheless they are more than 
phenomenal.? Value, from this point of view, is seen to be an 

1Cf. Bradley. “ Ugliness, error, and evil, all are owned by and all essen- 
tially contribute to the wealth of the Absolute.” Appearance and Reality, Ch. 
XXVI. 

2Cf. Plato, Parmenides: “ But then, will God, having absolute knowledge, 
have a knowledge of human things?” (134). 
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eternal necessity in the universe. The conditions which give rise 
to it are eternal, since they are those which necessitate the 
emergence and continuance of limited mind,—though not of any 
particular individuals. Mind, as we may express it (for want of 
a word with less ambiguous meaning), becomes spiritual in the 
condition of finitude. If it were appropriate to apply criteria of 
value to the totality of being, we might say that as spiritual, 
mind has a higher value than as universal. But strictly we can- 
not apply standards of value to the universe as a whole, since its 
aspects as mind universal, and mind individualised in finite centres, 
are incommensurable. Moreover, the universe in its aspect of a 
world of finite intelligences produces not only value, but many 
forms of dysvalue. 

Here it may be observed that the position does not preclude as 
illegitimate the speculation that our ideas of value have their coun- 
terpart in other aspects than ours of the universe of mind. In- 
deed, since this must of necessity be infinitely various, it would 
appear on reasoning based on the logic of Spinoza (though with 
an application he would probably not allow) that its manifesta- 
tions in one aspect must recur in wholly other aspects and new 
relations, in order that every manifestation should be infinitely 
expressed. The limitations which condition the being of finite 
centres may eternally preclude them from comprehending in what 
form the ideals of value could exist except for personal beings 
limited in knowledge and range of experience. It is however 
open to them to reflect that the intensity of reality with which the 
values present themselves to consciousness indicate (as ‘truth 
making itself manifest’) their possession of a universality, which 
argument based on those logical relations accessible to finite intel- 
ligence cannot attribute to them. In our aspect of the Universe 
at least, pure mind cannot be conceived to be cognisant of worlds 
of value, except, to use the language of Kant (thought not with 
all his implications), as foreign or alien to it, brought from an- 
other source, since these worlds are only apprehended through 
the experience of striving. 

The primary form of the activity of finite mind results from 
the elemental need of mind limited to: reacquire the quality of 
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universality. This then—the pursuit of truth in all its expres- 
sions—is nearest to reality, amongst the activities of conscious 
beings, although this fact of primacy may not seem to accord 
with first appearances. There are doubtless kinds of conscious 
existence in which the effort after truth is incapable of expression, 
and only present as it were negatively as the ultimate cause of 
many obscure forms of suffering attendant on sense-experience, 
The idea of truth arises in connection with the experience of 
drawing nearer to universal mind, or attaining the standpoint of 
the universal. Hence the splendour with which it is attended, 
exceeding that of the other values. In a low degree the instinct 
which shows itself in man in the pursuit of truth seems to be 
possessed by some animal species, together with the satisfaction 
of curiosity, affording to the higher animals, the less advanced 
human races, and undeveloped individuals in more advanced 
peoples, some experience of the feelings attendant on the pursuit 
of truth. 

In regard to this value, therefore, and also the others, Alfred 
Russell Wallace seems to be in error, in his doctrine that they 
must be explained as special endowments of man, of which there 
is no sign that the animals possess a share. 

That this is the most essential form of prattice, the most native 
to the human mind, seems to have a witness in the emotions proper 
to the search for knowledge, the peculiar exaltation of the seeker, 
his intolerance of or shrinking from the intrusion of any other 
kind of activity, his conviction that this is the life most worthy 
of man, or nearest the divine. The search for truth may be char- 
acterised as philosophy, in so far as it is an attempt to enter into 
the mind of the universe, to return, so to speak, to the standpoint 
of pure Intelligence. It takes the more especially scientific form, 
in the endeavour to understand the universe, or a department of 
it in its objectivity, as object of mind, conceived as the Universe 
of all finite minds. Thus co-operation rather than solitude seems 
to be the method of science in the strict sense. There is, at least, 
co-operation in thought, through the endeavour to assume the 
point of view of the least limited finite intelligence, or the collec- 
tive mind, free from obscuration by any other form of activity. 
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Finite mind, engaged in the struggle to understand the world 
from the standpoint nearest to that of infinite intelligence, neces- 
sarily inclines to apply categories of knowledge in the sphere of 
other forms of practical activity to which they are not universally 
applicable. Thus the postulates required by scientific method are 
applied to the investigation of the activities of persons in their 
interrelations—a frequent source of fallacy, as will be illustrated 
later. 

The experience of the interrelations of persons is the most 
general form of the strain of finite mind to overcome its limita- 
tions, that is by means of intercommunion with other finite beings. 
Under this condition appear all the phenomena which possess the 
characteristics of moral good and evil—to these belong the efforts 
for closer union, for sharing in the experience of other minds, in 
the many forms of sympathy and co-operation. But here also 
occur strivings to obtain command of the worlds possessed by 
other minds, by direct domination of their spiritual points of view 
and activities, or indirect through acquisition of their goods, 4.e., 
the intimate instruments and objects of their thoughts and ac- 
tions. Into efforts of this kind to transform the relations of 
persons into one of subordination to superiority, there enters the 
motive of self-emphasis, which is an aspect of what Spinoza de- 
scribes as the ‘conatus’ of the individual (an attribute of the 
‘mode’ as noticed above, not fully consistent with his own sys- 
tem). This may appear as the desire to attain a false or unreal 
extension of individual being by imposing its limitations upon 
others, rather than by passing beyond limitations. Such a desire 
naturally arises through the illusion that the pain of incomplete- 
ness can be removed by self-extension over the mind and being 
of other incomplete natures. In practical ethics this means the 
common experience of seeking satisfaction for the inquietude of 
moral aspiration by grasping for power over others, in that self- 
assertion which seems to give scope for the magnifying of the 
self through acquiring, or combining with its own, the position 
in the universe which belongs to some other mind or minds. 
Thus corruptio optimi pessima. The worst evils arise out of the 
distortion of that instinct of the spirit to transcend its limits from 
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which proceeds also the greatest good. A study of ethics from 
this point of view would show how Justice, individual and social, 
arises, as resistance to this illegitimate movement of the spirit. 

The religious ideal appears to be analysable into the conception 
of a Being manifesting the highest values of the spiritual world, 
the world of finite striving beings, in union with the universality 
of mind. The idea cannot be realised in this form, since value 
cannot be manifested in our aspect of the universe, except in and 
for a finite being. But there appears to be no irrationality in 
the conception of a finite being infinitely transcending all others 
in the value or worth of its nature from the finite standpoint, 
whilst approaching more nearly than any other finite being the 
universality of pure mind. Since moreover every possibility 
must be manifested in the Universe, this Idea may be held to be 
necessary. 

The consciousness of beauty seems to attend on the illusion 
that the universal point of view has been attained, without the 
struggle. 

Consideration of the relation between Thought and Action in 
human history [that is], including the history of ideas, and of 
action, shows that history testifies to the profound distinction be- 
tween the activity of the reason as theoretical and as practical 
which is implied in this interpretation of value, and its relation 
to practice. The distinction may be more precisely outlined by 
use of the conception of finite knowledge as having a three-rela- 
tional form. The first two relations are (according to this con- 
ception) characterised by the absence of direct influence from the 
or the least possible admission of that influence. 





practical nature 
The last shows the inclusion of this influence, that is, not decep- 
tively (as in Pragmatism) since it is necessary to method m 
certain provinces, and to the apprehension of certain objects. 
We thus have, in the form of knowledge belonging to the third 
relation, the contribution to knowledge made by the practical ex- 
perience. 

The three relations indicated are: 

1. That of the knowing consciousness in its strain to acquire 
the standpoint of Universal Knower. This is philosophical 


method, as seeking pure knowledge of the universe. 
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2. That of the knowing consciousness in its effort to relate it- 
self to its object in accordance with the most general form of all 
finite minds. 

3. That of the practical consciousness in the inter-relations of 
persons. 

Amongst the points to be emphasized in this conception of the 
main forms of knowledge in connection with the place of value 
are the following: 

(a) The data of value cannot be dismissed as merely subjec- 
tive, since they pervade all objects of knowledge for finite mind 
and are not less than the data of sense present at the beginning 
of every process of knowledge, and concerned in determining its 
direction. 

(b) The condition of the emergence of value is the presenta- 
tion of experience to a finite mind,—mind, therefore, in a condf- 
tion of strain or tension. 

(c) It is impossible for finite mind to abstract altogether from 
this condition of tension or to contemplate the world as un- 
coloured by value or dysvalue. 

(d) It is not inconsistent with these facts that, when least con- 
sciousness of effort seems to remain, as for instance at the moment 
of contemplation of knowledge attained, the perception of value 
in the object may be very high or even highest in degree. 

It is probable, however, that all values are incommensurable. 

(e) The apprehension of objects as having value, arising in 
connection with the strain, in turn determines new forms of effort. 

(f) The experience of value, though it appear wholly relative 
to finite mind, in our aspect of the universe, has qualities which 
give rise to the speculation that it exists in some form, not con- 
ceivable to us in other aspects. Such is the fact that the most 
intense apprehension of value, whether as truth, good, or beauty, 
is attended by an intuition of its universality and eternity com- 
parable to no other in its intensity. 

It is only possible in this article to give one or two instances 
of the interpretations of the history of ideas of value, whether in 
moral philosophy or in practice, which follow from the general 
position. The comparative failure of moral philosophy would 
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be seen to be inevitable. For philosophy, in dealing with practice, 
inclines from inherent necessity to treat the ideas of value and 
dysvalue, good and evil, as objects of the pure reason. It fails 
to recognise that, for the interpretation of these ideas, categories 
of value are necessary. This does not imply blindness to the fact 
of value, without recognition of which as in some sense sui generis, 
any moral philosophy is impossible. 

But it does mean a failure to use the appropriate conceptions, 
Hence it is not recognised that the practical values involve the 
experience of temporal change, the fact of finite personality in 
a sense if not ultimate, yet not less ultimate than that in which 
value is ultimate for spiritual experience. We cannot retain value 
without these, nor assume that that which is value for our ex- 
perience can be value for pure mind contemplating a world in 
which change is unreal. Thus if anything of the essential qual- 
ity of value for finite mind is retained in its transformed sig- 
nificance for the Absolute of Neo-Hegelianism, this would appear 
to be inconsistent with Absolutist logic, taken together with the 
Neo-Hegelian recognition of the meaning of the value for finite 
mind. The Neo-Idealist conception of morality also appears in- 
consistent with the aim of that philosophy to give to the moral 
consciousness its full significance. 

“The supreme moral aspiration of our being as empirical in- 
dividuals is to acquire a harmony, a unity with all the others, 
and with all that is other.” . . . “ Moral problems arise in so far 
as we become aware of the unreality of our being as an empirical 
ego opposed to other persons and surrounding things, and come 
to see that our own life is actualized in the things opposed to it.”? 

The moral problems thus belong to the unreal distinctions of 
the empirical sphere, and are solved as the individuals are unified 
in the one, the transcendental Unity. The One would seem then 
to be Beyond Good and Evil, not less than the Absolute of the 
Neo-Hegelians. 

A value which belongs to a condition of development and in- 
creases with every stage towards the completion of the develop- 
ment, does not therefore remain when the consummation is 


1 Giovanni Gentile, Theory of Mind as Pure Act, trans. by H. Wildon Carr. 
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reached. The good which consists in the struggle for unity, or 
the search for truth, is no longer found when absolute unity and 
absolute truth are reached, as Dr. Bradley recognises. Again 
from the present point of view the source of the ambiguity in 
Kant’s position is clearly seen. According to Kant’s conception 
of the Pure Reason it is disqualified from knowledge of the real 
by its limitation to the world of sense-experience. But pure Rea- 
son as practical acquires such knowledge by means of an experi- 
ence the reality of which is conveyed with a certainty beyond any- 
thing met with in scientific knowledge, and which is inseparable 
from metaphysical postulates. This is the experience of duty, 
carrying with it freedom. In no philosophy has the truth of the 
reality of moral value been more axiomatically rendered than in 
Kant’s attempt, straining almost beyond the limits of clear thought 
and language, to express this truth as one of universal knowledge. 
But his success is imperfect, and his conception has with justice 
been characterised as mystical, because he fails to see that value is 
apprehended only by mind as finite, and that mind is practical 
under no other condition than that of finitude. Hence the prin- 
ciples acquired by reason in its practical use are handed over to 
pure Reason as objects of knowledge. This is the ‘ primacy of 
the Practical Reason’ from which it follows that truths discovered 
in practical experience, though beyond those accessible to pure 
Reason, can be accepted by this, as ‘something offered to it from 
a foreign source, not grown on its own ground.’ A strange in- 
consistency, since Pure Reason by its very constitution is incapable 
of knowledge of the real! Kant appears in this result to be un- 
consciously passing to a different conception of pure reason from 
that of his first Critique, a conception to which the theory of this 
paper would approach, viz., that of the Universal Mind which 
has knowledge of all reality and therefore in a sense also of 
value. But such knowledge could not be knowledge of value as 
it is for the practical world of spiritual beings, that is, as ex- 
perienced. The imperfect recognition in Kant’s philosophy of 
the relation between the theoretic and the practical leads, more- 
over, to that ambiguity in the principle of the Categorical Impera- 


1See Appearance and Reality, Chaps, XXV and XXVI. 
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tive which allows of the equation of its universality with that of 
a Law of Nature. In fact the universality of the moral law js 
of a different kind. It is absolute, since the moral law depends 
upon it and is inseparable from it, but it may not show itself ip 
scientific uniformity. Strictly speaking all cases are unique in 
the practical world. There might never be two situations to 
which identical maxims would apply, yet the uniqueness of the 
right motive involves its universality. If the same situation could 
recur there could be only one right way of meeting it. This isa 
wholly different kind of universality from that of knowledge. 
Reason would not necessarily reject a universe in which natural 
law was not uniform; though knowledge would become impos- 
sible except for an intuitive intelligence. The moral law is in- 
trinsically more uniform than the law of nature, whether or not 
the uniformity could be detected by the external observer. The 
not very happy attempt to use the law of contradiction as a test 
of the rightness of conduct is again due to Kant’s determination 
to show that the practical reason conforms to the same logical 
principles as the theoretic. 

If a study of the treatment of the ideas of value, especially 
moral value in philosophy, suggests the inadequacy of the method 
of the purely theoretic reason to their interpretation, its inability 
to provide the ideas required for creative work in the sphere of 
practice is obvious from consideration of moral and social history. 
Only one or two references can be made here. Human history, 
as a history of thinking beings, may be described as a phase in 
the process of finite centres of mind towards the constitution and 
knowledge of values. The fact that elaborate social organization 
may be unfavourable to the perfecting of social relationships fol- 
lows from the introduction into practical life of methods orig- 
inating in the contemplation of practical phenomena from the 
standpoint of the theoretic or scientific consciousness. This re 
sults in the endeavour to impose systems, incompatible with the 
true activity of persons, or to minimise as far as possible in the 
organization of practical life the endless differences of persons 
and their associations, and restrict the development of new dif- 


ferences. 
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The comparative failure of the ideal of humanitarianism is an- 
other example of the same fundamental error. Here also may 
be traced the effects of the application of forms and categories 
of reason not proper to the practical sphere. The ideal and con- 
ception of Humanitarianism proceeds from the pure Understand- 
ing, in whatever way the sympathetic motive at its basis may 
have originated. The ideal may be inspired by the spiritual in- 
stinct for true values, but the task of recovering the universal is 
handed over to pure reason, and the ideas which are applied to 
its realisation are drawn from the logic of the theoretic under- 
standing in knowledge. The method that thus followed inevitably 
neglects the principles required for bringing about the desired 
unity in the practical sphere. For this can only work through 
real communication in creative activity. Hence the failure of the 
attempts to bring nearer the ideal by external organization, and 
the disappointment of the hopes of increasing communication 
by scientific, economic and industrial interconnections. Illustra- 
tions abound in the movements of eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment and revolution, nineteenth century scientific progress, 
twentieth century conceptions of the unity of interest in the 
‘proletariate.’ Because the understanding can contemplate, and 
its methods group together a mass of persons as one body, they 
are not thereby related as so many persons, in the endless develop- 
ment, through their relations, of personal values—the only prac- 
tical way to unity. 

Thus, for example, reformers have missed the truth in regard 
to the real basis of society, already pointed out by Aristotle in 
his profound sayings about Friendship. Unless associated with 
a real fraternity the principles of liberty and equality inevitably 
come into conflict. Without this the essential in all social values 
is lacking, and appeals to rational bonds of organization may be 
likened to appeals to wash in the waters of Abane and Pharfar, 
without first washing in Jordan. 

To sum up it may be said that the idea of a metaphysic of 
value which has been outlined, has its basis in experience, but 
that this experience is explained as necessarily following from 

1 Nicomachean Ethics, VIII and IX. 
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the principle of the Infinity of the Real. In experience, it is 
argued, we discover the fundamental nature of mind, and that it 
is manifested in knowledge in the widest sense, i.¢., the relation 
of consciousness to its universe. The facts of the practical ex- 
perience, together with the perception and judgment of the world 
as pervaded by the values and their opposites, are thus not primary 
manifestations of mind, but arise from the condition of its limita- 
tion in finite centres which involves the strain towards the infinite, 
and through this the cognition of value. And herein lies the 
dualism of ideal and actual on which depends all practical activity 
in the true sense of practice. This interpretation is based on the 
character of the human experience in what we call history, as dis- 
tinct from happenings in nature. 

The subject which has been treated may be described as the 
evolution of the experience, and the consciousness together 
with the object of value, if it is premised that the term evolu- 
tion does not necessarily imply a temporal process but a method 
of interpreting the relation of an aspect of our universe which is 
second in order of reality, to that aspect which is fundamental, 
and upon which it depends though exhibiting new qualities. 
Again in using the expression ‘ our universe’ the implication is— 
the universe which is accessible to our experience. Within that 
aspect we may trace the workings of the principle of the infinity 
of the real, whilst Spinoza’s doctrine of the infinity of the at- 
tributes (aspects) of reality is assumed. Since then the real has 
this infinity, implying the occurrence of qualities of one aspect, 
also in other aspects in different relations, the speculation 1s 
legitimate, if not necessitated, that what we know as the valuable 
qualities of our world appear in different forms in other aspects 
of the Universe. These however must be inconceivable to us, 
and for our apprehension value can only be thought of as a 
quality experienced by finite mind in its strain to reacquire the 
universal point of view. 

Hitpa D. OAKELEY. 


University or Lonpon. 








THE TRUE, THE GOOD AND THE BEAUTIFUL. 


I. 


T is an interesting fact that ordinary men as well as phi- 
losophers speak so glibly as they do of the True, the Good and 
the Beautiful, and especially that they rest there. What is it in 
experience to which these categories are thought to apply? Why 
do we naturally accept these three, and these three only? What 
is the basis of the sense of finality in connection with this accep- 
tance? It involves a bit of naive introspective analysis that is so 
general and so natural that it not only escapes criticism but is 
usually entirely overlooked. It indicates that we commonly agree 
that these categories are mutually independent, mutually exclu- 
sive, and exhaustive. 

It being my purpose here to indicate the sense in which this naive 
introspection is warranted, and as thus found to be justified to 
consider certain of its implications, we may well examine at the 
start the meaning of the terms employed when we make this 
verbal record of our introspection. 

The term ‘ beautiful’ seems to have but one meaning. There 
are many types of beauty, but in speaking of the Beautiful we 
refer to a characteristic that is common to all of these types, a 
characteristic which involves a relatively permanent form of 
satisfaction. 

We employ the word ‘true,’ however, in common speech in 
two ways. We use it 1° as the equivalent of the word real, as 
when we speak of the true nature of a governmental policy; or 
2° as the equivalent of what we may call the valid, as when we 
assert that the conclusion in an argument is true. 

Now when we distinguish the True from the Good and the 
Beautiful, we cannot mean to use the word true as the equivalent 
of real; for very evidently not only the True but also both the Good 
and the Beautiful are thought of as belonging to the Real. In 
making this distinction then we use the term as the equivalent of 
valid, as becomes at once evident when we consider that the True 
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in our trilogy is naturally felt to relate to the realm of thought, to 
intellectual activity, where validity is discerned. Not all of the 
Real is covered by the True if we mean by this term to refer to 
the Valid; but the True in the sense of the Valid is part of the 
Real. 

In like manner we employ the word ‘good’ in two ways in 
common speech. We use it to refer to what is useful (this mean- 
ing of the word giving us the common phrase ‘ goods’ as applied 
to merchandise )—to what brings to others the satisfaction of 
their desires, and what we speak of as happiness; and satisfac- 
tion to ourselves in the contemplation of this happiness of others. 

3ut we also use it to refer to motives to action, to certain of the 
impulses which govern a man; in other words to the Moral Good, 
which, as we shall see, is only indirectly related to the useful. 

It seems clear that in speaking of the Good as exclusive of the 

seautiful we cannot mean to employ the word good in the sense 

of the useful, of what yields satisfaction. The giving of satis- 
faction being a characteristic of the Beautiful itself, the Useful 
would appear to be a sub-category under the Beautiful, a point 
to be more fully considered below. With this meaning of the 
word good eliminated we have remaining the meaning which re- 
lates it to moral conduct, and it will be agreed, I think, without 
hesitancy that in making the distinction under consideration we 
actually do employ it in the sense which relates it to motives to 
conduct; in other words, we mean to refer to what we speak of as 
Moral Good. 

Our trilogy may thus be more accurately stated as ‘ The Beauti- 
ful, The Valid and The Moral Good’; and it is these three cate- 
gories that our introspection tells us are mutually independent, 
and mutually exclusive; and that, at the same time, they are 
exhaustive, that is to say that the three taken together cover the 
whole of a certain aspect of our experience. 

The fact that one of the three categories, viz., The Valid, is 
often identified with The Real at once suggests that the aspect of 
experience which we thus divide into three separate parts is that 
which we call the Real; and upon examination this suggestion 


seems to be warranted, for we discover that each one of the trilogy 
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is felt by all of us to be distinctly real, i.c., to be a part of the 
Real. Our acceptance of these three categories means then that 
we can conceive of no part of the Real which is not covered by 
one or more of the three. Our trilogy, therefore, appears as 
follows: 

The Beautiful which is treated in A<sthetic. 

The True, in the sense of the Valid, which is treated 
THE REAL in Logic. 
The Moral Good which is treated in Ethic. 

If we have stated correctly the actual meaning of the terms of 
our trilogy, we then see the basis of the common recognition of the 
three ‘regulative bodies of doctrine,’ A¢sthetic, Logic, and Ethic, 
which ‘we can distinguish’ and conceive of as “mutually inde- 
pendent, mutually unresolvable, exhaustive. 

Deferring for the moment a fuller justification of the above 
suggested subsumption of the Useful under the Beautiful, and 


74 


an explanation of the meaning of our use of the terms ‘true’ 
and ‘good’ in two senses, let us consider the basis of the three- 
fold division of the Real which is so commonly accepted. 


II. 


The consciousness of an individual in each moment is a single 
but complex pulse of his psychic system, which is a complex 
system of minor psychic systems variously grouped and correlated, 
as the physical system with whose activities it corresponds is a 
complex system of minor physical systems. 

The parts of the complex physical system vary in importance 
and correlation with one another, and as a result each pulse of 
its activity develops certain activities of, or within, its minor sys- 
tems which are more emphasized than others. Correspondingly, 


1The quoted words are from one of the lectures of the late Professor 
George Croom Robertson (Cf. Mind, N.S., Vol. II, p. 275) who tells us: 
“The fact that we can distinguish these three regulative bodies of doctrine— 
mutually independent, mutually unresolvable, exhaustive—is to be regarded as 
a decisive argument for the tripartite divison of mind.” To this I am unable 
to give my assent for reasons given in Mind, N. S., Vol. IV, p. 188. I look 
upon the tripartite divison of mind into Knowing, Feeling and Willing, com- 
monly accepted as it is, as altogether misleading. It is a remnant of the old 
faculty psychology which has not yet been cast off. 
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the parts of the complex psychic system vary in importance and 
correlation with one another, and as a result each psychic pulse 
develops certain forms of, or within, its minor systems which are 
more emphatic than others. 

Of these more emphatic psychic phases, some are subject to 
recall, which enables us to contemplate them in reflection. These 
fall naturally into two strikingly contrasted groups: 

A. Those that are related to what we speak of as stimulations, 
i.¢., to impressions from its environment upon the minor system 
involved, the most distinctive of which are our sensations; and 

B. Those that are related to the reaction to the stimulus, the 
most distinctive of which are our ‘instinct feelings,’ and the im- 
mediate antecedents and resultants of what we call our acts of 
will. It is to be noted that impression and reaction occur together 
as an inseparable unity; and the same is true of the psychic cor- 
respondents. It is only in reflection that the emphasis of the one, 
or of the other, leads us to make the sharp distinction between 
the two. 

In this reflection, however, we also find other important psychic 
emphases that do not definitely fall into either of these two 
and which form a class C. Upon considera- 





groups—A and B 
tion these appear to develop in correspondence with activities of 
minor physical systems concerned with the correlation of recep- 
tive minor system groups with reactive minor system groups. 
The corresponding psychic forms thus appear as resultant from 
the correlation of impressional psychic systems with reactional 
psychic systems, giving us the realm of thought. 
We thus find ourselves naturally grouping our emphatic ex- 
periences into 
A. Those relating to impressions upon us in the realm of sen- 
sation ; 
B. Those relating to our reactions in the realm of instinct— 
feeling ; and 
C. Those relating to the correlation of classes A and B—the 
realm of intellectual activity. 
There are certain other recognised distinctive psychic forms 
which do not fall completely in any one of these three groups, 
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which seem to display at one time characteristics of two of the 
groups; our perceptions, for instance, display characteristics of 
classes A and C;; our emotions and desires display characteristics 
of classes A and B. But the analysis necessary to the grouping of 
these mental forms is difficult, as is evident when we consider the 
lack of unanimity among psychologists as to their constitution. 
And the average natural man does not concern himself with their 
groupings ; he fixes his attention upon the groupings that he actu- 
ally finds forcing themselves upon him, viz., Groups A, B and C, 
as above described. 

But it is this naive man—and philosophers for the greater part 
of their lives are naive men—who makes the unrecognized intro- 
spective observations with which we are here concerned. It is 
the naive man who divides the Real into the Beautiful, the True 
and the Good. And this does not seem strange when we con- 
sider his natural distinction between the groups A, B and C; 
for we note that the Beautiful is very definitely concerned with 
impressions made upon us, using the word ‘impression’ in its 
widest sense; that Moral Good is as definitely concerned with our 
activities in relation to our environment, with our impulses and 
with our acts of will; and that the Valid is concerned with the 
realm of thought, which involves the correlation of impression 
and reaction. Nor is the basis of this mode of thought far to 
seek. 

Nothing is more disconcerting to the natural man than uncer- 
tainty; nothing tends more to produce anxiety and fear. He 
therefore finds comfort in what he feels to be fixed and certain; 
and that in psychological terms means what has mental stability, 
or the sense of realness upon which, when he becomes more 
sophisticated, he bases his conception of the Real. Naturally then 
he looks for what is called real in the several fields of mentality 
into which he divides his experience. 

As this search is a matter of intellectual effort, he must neces- 
sarily take especial note of this realness in the field of thought; 
and here he finds it in the appreciation of what is commonly 
spoken of as truth, which yields what we describe as the concep- 
tion of the True in the sense of Valid. It is because this intel- 
lectual field is so broad, and so fully involved in his contemplation 
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of the Real, that he tends to think of the two as identical ; and he 
thus, as we have seen, not infrequently employs the word true 
when he means to speak of the Real, and as frequently uses the 
word real when he means to refer to the Valid. 

Again, when the unsophisticated man contemplates his reactive 
psychic realm, he finds there a complex field of desires and im- 
pulses which sway him now in this, and now in that, direction; 
and result in acts which in retrospect he at times approves and 
at times reprobates. But he finds there also a certain group of 
these impulses the results of which yield a relatively permanent 
approval. He aims to make them, or wishes he might be able to 
make them, permanent guides in the conduct of his life. He 
finds in them a stable worth, they have realness for him; and this 
special field within the reactive psychic realm gives him the ap- 
preciation of what we come to know as the conception of the 
Moral Good. It is that impulse field within him that he wishes 
he might make permanently stable and real. When he attributes 
goodness to another it is by imagining himself for the moment to 
be that other, swayed by the impulses which he finds stable and 
real and morally good in himself. 

Again, a very large proportion of the psychic states that attract 
the attention of the natural man are due to impressions upon him 
from his environment, to sensations and the states closely allied 
to sensations ; and in these he finds a very welter of variability and 
instability. When he contemplates this field in reflection, in the 
mood in which he looks for stability or realness, he must neces- 
sarily turn from the consideration of the impressions themselves 
to some quality of these impressions, if such there be, which may 
under proper conditions display this stability. Such a quality he 
finds to hand in pleasure which, to use Herbert Spencer’s words, 
is “a feeling which we aim to get into consciousness and to 
retain there”; in other words, which we spontaneously try to 
make stable and real. Specific pleasures are indeed evanescent, 
but pleasure fields may become relatively stable or real, and these 
pleasure fields bring satisfaction and are dwelt upon. They are 
found in the experience of beauty which, whatever else it may be 
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held to be, must be agreed to be necessarily involved with a sense 
of satisfaction which we look upon as having permanence.* 

We thus seem to discover the basis of the naive introspection 
of the unsophisticated man, who naturally makes the three-fold 
division of the Real into the Beautiful, the Valid and the Moral 
Good; and at the same time the justification of the sophisticated 
man who accepts this division without examination of the grounds, 
and too often without considering the import, of the distinction 
he thus makes within the Real. 

Before making a study of this last point let us turn for a 
moment to the problems referred to in the last paragraph of Divi- 
sion I, but there passed over. 


III. 


In what we have said in Division Il above we seem to have a 
sufficient explanation of the use of the phrase ‘the True’ at times 
to refer to the Real as a whole, and at times to refer to that 
part of the Real which we have called ‘the Valid.” I may remark, 
however, that the fact that these two terms, real and true, are thus 
used interchangeably, the ideas they convey being looked upon as 
involving the same meaning, has led to not a few confusions in 
the writings of metaphysical thinkers, and in my view in no small 
measure accounts for many misunderstandings between the intel- 
lectualists and the voluntarists in philosophy. 

The basis of the use of the phrase ‘the Good’ to refer now to 
the Moral Good, and now to the Useful, or that which yields 
satisfaction, is found in the fact that the Moral Good, in so far 
as it is established, and real, applies to conduct which, on the 
whole, and in the long run, will prove to have utility value, and 
to give the satisfaction which attends the gain of what has this 
utility value. For if that which appeals to an individual as moral 
good is that in his impulse life which he longs to make permanent, 

1I must refer the reader to the arguments brought forward to sustain 
this contention in my Pain, Pleasure and Zisthetics and Esthetic Princi- 
ples, asking him to take for granted in what follows that the contention 
is in fact sustained. I may, however, remark in this connection that a distinct 


corroboration of this theoretical position is given in the fact that it enables 
us to clarify the matters with which we are here concerned. 
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persistent and real, he will evidently sustain by volitional acts this 
particular phase of his impulse life. And where this conception 
of moral good, as thus sustained volitionally, appears in a group of 
individuals, and leads to results that are useful to it, that group 
will have an advantage over a group whose conception of moral 
good, voluntarily sustained, leads to what is useless or harmful, 
The outcome of activities guided by moral conceptions will thus, 
in general, tend to coincide with activities that are useful. 

The connection between Utility and Moral Goodness will of 
course be indirect rather than direct; for the moral good as ap- 
preciated by éach man tells only of his personal nature, and it is 
always a problem whether his conception of moral worth will lead 
to results that, in the end, will prove to have utility value for him. 
Even where it yields a utility value for the individual himself, it 
may not yield the like for his fellows, and if this is appreciated 
it will fail to appeal to them; and it may even result in conduct 
that is recognized as disadvantageous to these others, in which 
case it will not be approved by them, and will not become current. 
Only will it gain acceptance and become current when in the long 
run it is approved by, and yields conduct that brings satisfaction 
to those who follow the individual’s lead, and is thus classed as 
useful. 

Moreover, where a given moral conception is accepted by a 
group it is subject to the same process of approval, or disapproval, 
by the whole body of mankind with which this group is in close 
relation. If it yields a recognized utility value, and the satisfac- 
tion attached thereto, among the members of this larger group, it 
will tend to be sustained by them and to become more or less firmly 
established ; while if it proves to bring results that are felt to be 
disadvantageous, and which give dissatisfaction, it will tend to 
be opposed and to be abandoned. 

If moral codes thus voluntarily sustained do actually have 
utility value for the race in which they appear, that race will 
clearly have an advantage in the struggle of life over ones in 
which accepted moral codes conduce to racial disadvantage. 

It is thus evident (first) that there is no ground for holding 
that an individual’s moral insight is directly related to significant 
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utility value; but, on the other hand (second) that on the whole, 
and in the long run, established moral codes must be indirectly 
related to utility values and to the satisfactions these yield. 

The appreciation of this fact has not unnaturally led to the rise 
of certain types of ethical doctrine. Those who have concentrated 
their attention upon the broad satisfactions yielded on the whole 
by moral acts have formulated their moral codes in terms of “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number”; those who have 
borne in mind the relation of these satisfactions to utility values 
have called themselves Utilitarians. Personally I do not find these 
doctrines satisfactory, for reasons elsewhere stated ;* but that is 
neither here nor there; my present concern is merely to look for 
the basis of the common use of the phrase ‘the Good’ in the two 
manners here considered ; and this I think is easily accounted for 
by the facts above presented. 

We may note here again that the use of the word ‘ good’ now in 
the sense of the Useful, and now in the sense of the Moral Good, 
is most unfortunate. In reading treatises on Ethics I find my- 
self not infrequently in doubt in which of these two senses the 
author is using the word ‘good.’ One must often judge entirely 
by the context; and even upon such examination it appears so 
uncertain which meaning is intended that one cannot but conclude 
that the writer may himself be led astray by this laxity of defini- 
tion. | 

The justification for the subsumption of the Useful under the 
Beautiful is not far to seek if it is once agreed that the Beautiful, 
in its essential nature, is no other than that in our impressional 
experience, or in reflection upon this impressional experience, 
which yields a relatively permanent, and stable field ef pleasure, 
which is therefore felt to be real.? 

This field of pleasure is highly complex, and exists because of 
the summation of varied pleasures none of which is necessarily 
of high degree, and varies in its content as the elements vary to 
which the hedonic quality attaches. 

1Cf. my Mind and Conduct, Chapters VI and VII. 

2 We always tend to objectify the real; hence Santayana’s definition of 


Beauty as objectified pleasure appears to me only an approximation to the 
truth, and not as fundamental as the one I defend. 
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The word ‘impression’ is, of course, here used in a broad sense 
to cover not only the direct impression upon us by what is in our 
environment, but also that which in our life of reflection so holds 
our attention as to appear to be the origin of the subject of con- 
templation. Thus we gain the esthetic experience not only by 
the direct observation of nature or of works of art, but also by 
the consideration of unrealized ideals, of abstract thoughts, etc., 
etc. 

Within this latter group the Useful is included ; and its interest 
is maintained because we picture to ourselves the satisfaction it 
brings to those whom it serves, and because we ourselves gain 
pleasure in the contemplation of this satisfaction. It thus be- 
comes an important element in the production of relatively perma- 
nent pleasure fields and as such has zsthetic significance. 


IV. 

We have thus seen reason to hold that we are justified in main- 
taining that the Beautiful, the True in the sense of Valid, and the 
Moral Good are categories that are exhaustive as natural divi- 
sions of the Real, and also that they are mutually exclusive, and 
mutually independent. Let us consider certain implications of 
the last two mentioned facts. 

In the first place it is to be noted that each of the three has a 
dignity of its own; no one of them can be held to be of preémi- 
nent significance. It is not unnatural, however, that those whose 
special interests are involved in some one of the three realms 
fall into error in this regard. The creative artist is likely to feel 
that the Beautiful is more significant than the Valid or the Moral 
Good. The moralist naturally tends to subordinate the Beautiful 
and the Valid to the Moral Good; and the logician to subordinate 
the Beautiful and the Moral Good to the Valid. Bearing this in 
mind it will be well to consider the relation of the Valid to 
the Moral Good; of the Beautiful to the Valid; and of the Moral 
Good to the Beautiful. 
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V. THe VALID AND THE MorAL Goon. 


The Valid and the Moral Good, being mutually exclusive, are 
also independent. An act involving moral goodness may appear 
to us to be determined by valid reasoning; and on the other hand 
we may discover moral goodness where the act concerned seems 
to be quite opposed to rational validity. Obversely; a valid proc- 
ess of reasoning may yield an act that we feel to be morally good, 
or one that we feel to be morally neutral, or morally evil. 

These facts are so obvious that no significant misunderstand- 
ings seem to have arisen in connection with this relation. 


VI. Tue BEAUTIFUL AND THE VALID. 


The Beautiful and the Valid, being mutually exclusive, are also 
independent. An impression of beauty may be given in connec- 
tion with a recognizedly valid process of reasoning; and on the 
other hand it may be given by what appears to be wholly invalid. 
Obversely ; a valid process of reasoning may yield an impression 
of beauty, or one in which we find ugliness only. This seems 
sufficiently clear; nevertheless the common use of the term ‘true’ 
to refer at times to the Valid, and at times to the Real has led to 
much confusion in this connection. 

The artist, in the fields of literature, sculpture or the graphic 
arts, has from early days felt that there is a very close relation 
between beauty and what he thinks of as truth. This has led to 
the rise of the school of Realists which is no new thing to be sure, 
but which has had especial influence in the late past, and is still 
pressed upon our attention. Its devotees would tell us that Beauty 
and Truth are in some manner identical, a view that is voiced in 
the often quoted lines with which Keats closes his Ode to a 
Grecian Vase, 


Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty; that is all 
Ye know on earth; and all ye need to know. 


Now, of course, if the True, the Good and the Beautiful are mutu- 
ally exclusive and independent, this statement cannot be correct. 
And it is to be noted that the identification of Beauty and Truth 
thus broadly stated is evidently not of full application, for if we 
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had known only the beauty of Architecture and of Music it seems 
highly improbable that any such identification would ever have 
been suggested. 

The difficulty here met is, I take it, due to the use of the word 
‘truth’ in the two senses which we have considered above, and to 
an unwitting shifting of meaning in a given process of thought. 

If by the word ‘truth’ in Keats’ lines we mean to refer to the 
Real, then in a sense Beauty is Truth; for in this case this phrase 
may be translated to read the Beautiful is the Real. But when 
thus translated this phrase is at once seen to require qualification, 
for it is clear that the Beautiful does not exhaust the Real in as 
much as the Moral Good and the Valid are also parts of the Real. 
Hence it appears that the most that can be said is that the Beauti- 
ful is part of the Real, a view which none will reject. 

If however Keats’ word ‘truth’ means the Valid, then it is clear 
that his statement that Beauty is Truth is false; for in this world 
of pain and evil there is much of what impresses us as valid or 
factual, which yields no beauty, and much which yields ugliness; 
and on the other hand there is much of beauty that inheres in 
what is non-valid, as is evident when one considers the beauty 
of our dreams in the imaginative realm of “make believe,” this 
being so clear indeed that certain zstheticians have actually held 
that the artist is essentially a deceiver, one who deliberately cheats 
the intellect. 

The common error involved in the ready acceptance of the posi- 
tion stated by Keats is perhaps natural when one considers that 
the discovery of truth or validity is one of the most potent of 
delights, and therefore, an important zsthetic element. In fact 
the mathematician Poincaré, in one of his later essays, remarked 
that it was this purely zsthetic joy that led him, and he thought 
all his fellows, to the profounder researches in science. 

And it is true that this delight in the discovery of an underly- 
ing validity in what has seemed incoherent has led to the produc- 
tion of true zsthetic creations by not a few of the more talented 
realists, even where this hidden validity has been found in the 
depiction of sordid and ugly details. But where the realist has 
taken it that the mere expression of validity, of actual matter of 
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fact, has zsthetic significance he has been led astray to the great 
loss of art. 

In this connection reference seems called for to the widely held 
theory that imitation—the statement in one form or another of 
what actually exists—is, or should be, the aim of the artist. The 
basis of this realist dogma is generally attributed to Aristotle, 
and although he may have taken it over from his predecessors it 
clearly owes its prominence to his wide influence. It certainly, 
however, would not have been interpreted as it most commonly 
has been had not men in general failed to keep clear in mind the 
distinction above made in regard to the use of the word ‘ true.’ 

No great art has ever developed except through the slow proce- 
dure of copying : copying by the artists of one age of the main fea- 
tures of what had been done by those of preceding ages, and in the 
course of this process eliminating sources of ugliness which ob- 
scured otherwise appreciable beauties, and making occasional 
additions to these beauties. Thus imitation has become one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of the mode of procedure of 
artists; such it is today, and has been from time immemorial; 
such it was in the time of Aristotle. The great Greek temples 
were in their main lines copies of ancient wooden buildings, and 
their later reproductions in stone were scattered broadcast over 
the land. Their painters and sculptors copied models as our 
artists do today. Their musicians reproduced with moderate 
variations the songs and their accompaniments that were for 
them traditional; and their poets followed in the same train. 
In those days without doubt the master artists urged upon their 
pupils the importance of copying the works of Nature that seemed 
most beautiful, and the works of earlier masters, exactly as is 
done today, realizing that by this procedure alone can youth ac- 
quire sure knowledge of the general forms he must employ 
if he is to add a modicum to the beauty embodied by his predeces- 
sors. 

It seems not improbable that these conventional modes of 
thought may have led to a warped interpretation of the meaning 
of Plato when he presented his great conception of Eternal Ideas 
which should be copied, or represented, as appreciated in remi- 
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niscence; and held that the artist recalled in some measure from 
the blessed eras of the past the Perfect Beauty, and attempted 
to represent it in his copy. At all events Plato’s teachings must 
have served to direct attention to the imitative habits of the artist, 
which were then quite naturally held in mind by Aristotle when 
he turned his attention to the subject of Beauty. We thus find 
in his Poetics a theory which seems to make Imitation the funda- 
mental principle of all art; telling us' that “the poet is an imitator 
like a painter or any other artist.” 

The term which we translate imitation, as employed by the 
Greek philosophers, seems at times to refer to what we should 
call mere copying, and at other times to what we should call 
representation. In whichever of these two senses the word is 
employed, it seems impossible to make imitation apply to all the 
arts. Aristotle indeed does not speak of all the recognized arts 
in his statements, and does not attempt to discuss the theory in 
detail except as regards the artistry of the poet. He surely would 
have felt impelled to hesitate in making the sweeping statement 
just quoted had he known Music as we know it in its modern 
development, where imitation cannot refer to copying, and can 
only be made to refer to representation by what seems to be a 
forced interpretation. And this difficulty appears still greater 
when we attempt to apply the principle to the art of Architecture 
which clearly does not appear to involve imitation either in the 
sense of copying or of representation. The fact that their 
temples were everywhere seen, and always reproduced in ap- 
proximately the same form, must have led to an appearance of 
commonplaceness; and this probably accounts for Aristotle’s 
failure to give prominence to Architecture as one of the important 
achievements of the Greek genius, as we today see it to have been. 

Bosanquet indeed suggests* that Aristotle meant by imitation 
neither copying nor representation, but expression of emotion 
when he spoke of music as the most imitative of the arts. This 
position, even if Aristotle proclaimed it, seems difficult to accept; 
for in the first place the most highly developed forms of music, 


1 Op. cit., XXV. 
2 Three Lectures on Zisthetics, p. 53. 
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as in Bach’s works,. involve delights of a purely intellectual, 
rather than of an emotional type; nor so far as music is of an 
emotional type can it be said to express directly the emotions, 
rather does it call to mind objects and situations which after the 
fact arouse emotion. At all events, imitation, even if it be given 
this meaning, certainly cannot apply to Architecture. 

Moreover, it seems improbable that Aristotle would have de- 
fended the position he seems to maintain had he had the advantage 
we have gained through anthropological and archeological in- 
vestigations; for these studies indicate, as Andrew Lang has 
noted, that the tracing of the origins of art to the disinterested 
expression of the mimetic faculty is not confirmed by what we 
know of primitive art, which is rather decorative than mimetic. 

Aristotle however made a great advance in relation to the sig- 
nificance of imitation in the work of the artist by extending it to 
cover the making manifest of ideas and feelings, thus harking 
back to the wisdom of Socrates who criticized certain artists for 
failing to express the energies of the spirit. He appears to teach 
us that the artist should imitate things not as they are but as they 
ought to be. I cannot, however, find evidence in his Poetics in 
support of Sidney Colvin’s view? that he extended the idea of 
imitation or representation to denote the expressing, evoking, or 
making manifest, of anything whatever, whether material objects, 
or ideas or feelings. That notion seems to me to have been in- 
vented as a bit of apologetics. 

At all events Aristotle seems to have been carried by his theory 
to the defence of very questionable positions. He appears to 
deny, for instance, that metre is of the essence of poetry, this es- 
sence being rather in selective imitation;* in this overlooking the 
fact that selective imitation may be given in even very poor prose, 
as well as in poetry. 

The influence of Aristotle carried down this general view to 
later times with irresistible power. Plutarch shows it in discus- 
sing the relation of poetry to painting, holding that they differ 

1 Op. cit., XXV. 


2 Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. X, p. 362. 
3 Cf. op. cit., IX, 9. 
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both in the materials and modes of their imitation. In Plotinus 
the Alexandrian mystic, the expositor of Plato and Aristotle, we 
have indeed the beginning of a transition through symbolism to 
the recognition of the imagination,? which has become a favorite 
method of interpreting Aristotle among his modern admirers who 
cannot bring themselves to find in him any weaknesses or errors. 

The average man, however, does not comprehend such niceties, 
and has taken the Aristotelian words literally; the result being 
that the notion of the prime significance of mere imitation has 
held, with little thorough criticism, down to modern times where 
it again becomes prominent. During the Renaissance especially, 
following the rediscovery of the text of the Poetics of which we 
speak below, this uncritical acceptance of the doctrine of Imita- 
tion became very general, and formed the basis of a vast mass of 
writings of an inconclusive character. The worship of the prin- 
ciple indeed finally led to a rigid formalism which eventually went 
so far as to teach that the poet, being unable to hope to imitate as 
well as the earlier masters, should devote themselves to the sec- 
ondary imitation in their own tongues of the works of the poets 
of the ancient time in Greece and Rome. To the influence of the 
rigidity of this formalism as it became fixed we indeed owe, in 
later days, the formidable nature of the revolt known as the 
Romantic Movement under the leadership of Rousseau and his 
contemporaries. 

Many special theories developed in connection with the almost 
worshipful acceptance of the Aristotelian teachings in this regard, 
in one of which, to which reference is made above, the doctrine of 
Imitation takes a strange twist. Imitation may be thought of as 
an attempt to make us believe in the actual reality of what is but 
a copy, #.¢., to deceive. Holding this conception in mind, in con- 
nection with the doctrine we are considering, the artist came to 
be looked upon as a deliberate deceiver,* one who cheats the intel- 
lect rather than one who enthralls the imagination. Burke thus 
tells us that “ All art is great as it deceives,” and even the more 

1Cf. Babbitt, New Laokoon, p. 48. 


2 Bosanquet, of. cit., p. 62. 
8 Cf. Babbitt, op. cit., p. 77. 
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critical Lessing remarks that “illusion is the special aim of the 
art of poetry.” 

In what I have said above I have followed the generally ac- 
cepted view that we have in the Poetics the matured thought of 
Aristotle in regard to the subject considered; and I have had the 
temerity to indicate what appear to me to be weaknesses in the 
doctrines presented in the text we have; weaknesses so marked 
that I cannot but feel that the value of the Poetics, as we have it, 
has been greatly over-estimated. It may seem presumptuous for 
me to write such words in relation to the work of so great a 
thinker as Aristotle ; but it is just because my admiration for his 
genitis is so profound that I have found myself forced to at- 
tempt to understand how he could have upheld a doctrine which 
in our day cannot but seem crude and uncritical. 

In this attempt I note that Aristotle in this work was writing 
a technical treatise in relation to the Art of the Drama which was 
so prominent in his time; and he was thus concerned mainly with 
classifications of the diverse types of poetry, and with the distinc- 
tive characteristics of each, especially of Tragedy. It should not 
be astonishing therefore that he took for granted, and accepted 
without careful criticism, a conception such as that of imitation 
which was probably current at the time and which had only an 
indirect bearing upon the matters he had chosen to elucidate. 


It is germane, however, in this connection to ask how far we are 
certain that we have in our text of the Poetics the actual teachings 
of this great philosopher. A work on poetry by him is referred 
to in the Politics and in the Rhetortc as well as in the writ- 
ings of certain early commentators; it is included in lists of his 
writings dating probably some two hundred years after his death; 
but from that time until the twelfth century of our era, some 
fifteen hundred years after Aristotle wrote, the work was neg- 
lected so completely that it was unknown to scholars of record 
for about thirteen hundred years. At that late period it appeared, 
practically as we have it, in a translation, from a Syrian manu- 
script, given to the world by Averroés the Arabian philosopher. 

As there were in those old days no means of what we call pub- 
lication, manuscripts of the learned were, as we know, transcribed 
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by their pupils. When these pupils in turn became preceptors 
they often made notes on their copies; and when their pupils in 
turn transcribed their master’s copies they not infrequently incor- 
porated these notes in the body of the text. So it often happens 
that, even with the works of the Greek philosophers which have 
been continuously known to the world, only the highest grade of 
scholarship can determine the actual text that left the master’s 
hand. And this difficulty is of course greatly increased when all 
trace of the original document, or of its early copies, has been 
lost for some thirteen centuries, as has been the case with the 
Poetics. Consequently, while no one can doubt that in it we 
are dealing with the thought of the great master, it cannot be said 
with any degree of certainty that the work as we have it is com- 
plete in detail, or that it does not contain additions made by later 
scholars and commentators. 

Certain scholars have indeed been led to surmise that we may 
have in our text no more than notes made by Aristotle for lec- 
tures which he delivered with amplifications. If this conjecture 
is accepted, it is easy to see that his notes in relation to the well 
known and current doctrine of Imitation would be brief; and 
that they may have been no more than the basis for statements 
which, if we had them, would qualify or explain the matters we 
find difficult to accept. 

It has even been suggested by some that we have in our text 
not even Aristotle’s lecture notes, but a manuscript based upon 
notes made by some student at the master’s lectures, which were 
filled out later, and which may, or may not, have been looked over 
and approved by the lecturer. In which case again it is likely 
that the parts relating to the generally accepted view as to artistic 
imitation would be passed over lightly. 

I can lay no claim to scholarship in the least adequate to lead 
me to express any opinion as to the probabilities of the correct- 
ness of any one of these suggestions; although there is one pas- 
sage referred to in the next division of this article which inclines 
me to take the last mentioned view. At all events I am ready to 
believe that were Aristotle with us today he would elaborate, or 
elucidate, or qualify, the statements in regard to Imitation which 
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we find of doubtful validity, in such manner as to leave us with 
a view of his work quite different from that which we gain from 


the text in our possession. 


VII. THe BEAUTIFUL AND THE MorA.L Goop. 


The Beautiful and the Moral Good being mutually exclusive, 
are also independent. 

A beautiful object, or set of objective conditions, as in the 
depiction of character, may be recognized as having moral impli- 
cations; but on the other hand it may be utterly devoid of such 
moral implications, as in the case of the beauty of a sunset. 

Obversely; moral goodness may be a source of beauty, the 
“beauty of holiness” is proverbial; but on the other hand it may 
be zsthetically neutral, or may even yield a sense of ugliness, as 
for instance when the moral concepts of the saint involve abhor- 
rent personal uncleanliness. 

This seems sufficiently clear; nevertheless we discover, in re- 
viewing the record of the past, from the earliest times to our own 
day, frequent statements, or more often less careful suggestions, 
implying a necessary interdependence between morality and 
beauty, of which in our time we have examples in the teachings 
of Ruskin and Tolstoi. 

Even the great Greek philosophers failed to observe the mutual 
exclusiveness, and independence, of each of the members of our 
trilogy. Bosanquet, whose reading in this direction is very wide, 
expresses doubt whether it would be possible to discover any refer- 
ence to Beauty in Hellenic literature that is quite free from im- 
plications relating to the True and the Good. And this seems not 
unnatural when we consider that the discernment of truth or 
validity, and of the good in conduct, were of so much greater 
practical importance to early man than the observation of beauty 
that the True and Good must have gained special prominence in 
his thought. This must be held in mind as we look back at the 
record of early thought. 

Some of the early Greek philosophers had held that the poets 
were originally prophets and law givers, those who inspired and 
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formulated moral codes. The main reason given by Plato for 
his proposed exclusion of the poet from his Ideal Republic was 
a moral one, he holding that the drama excites passions, such as 
terror and pity, which debase men’s spirits; that it “feeds and 
waters the passions instead of drying them up; lets them rule, 
although they ought to be controlled, if mankind are ever to 
increase in happiness and virtue.” ? 

If now we turn to the views of Aristotle we have in the volu- 
minous discussion of one of his dicta the clearest evidence of this 
very general tendency to correlate beauty with morality. Aristotle 
indeed in certain of his teachings implicitly opposed such a view, 
attacking the notion then current, as it was later, that the function 
of poetry is didactic; nevertheless even he seemed at times to 
feel that literature must be moral, for he criticises Euripides in a 
number of instances on moral, rather than on zsthetic, grounds.’ 
He clearly recognized, however, that the aim of poetry is to give 
what he called “ refined pleasure” ; teaching that this was gained 
by the imitation of life. 

But the prevalence of the didactic view is shown clearly in the 
fact that one short sentence in the Poetics led to an enormous 
mass of discussion during a long period following the discovery 
of the lost manuscript in the twelfth century. “ Tragedy,” we 
read,* “is an imitation of an action that is serious, complete, and 
of a certain magnitude; in language embellished with each kind 
of artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 

1 Frogs, 1030 sq. Aristophanes taught that instruction (presumably moral) 
was part at least of the function of poetry. Cf. Spingarn, Literary Criticism 
in the Renaissance, p. 11. To this author’s studies, as given in this work, 
I am much indebted. 

2 Republic, Book X, Jowett’s Trans., Vol. III, p. 322. So Strabo tells 
us that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy and gives us pleasurable 
instruction in regard to character, emotion and action; and Horace, of about 
the same time, insists upon the mingled instructiveness and pleasurableness 
of the art of which he was so great a master. The same view is found also 
in the thought of the early Christian fathers, who interpreted all literature 
in terms of the model writings of the Bible. Gregory the Great ascribes 
three meanings to poetry; the literal, the allegorical, and the moral; and 
Dante follows him closely. 

3 Cf. Spingarn, op. cit., p. 19. 

4 Poetics, VI. 
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parts of the play ; in the form of action, not of narrative; through 
pity and fear affecting the proper purgation (xdOapows) of these 
emotions.” 

This is his famous doctrine of Katharsis concerning which 
many voluminous tomes were written during the time of the 
Renaissance, and long after; most of which were based on the 
notion that Aristotle meant to imply that the function of poetry 
is a moral one. 

Plato, as we have seen above, had held that the Drama was an 
evil influence because it tended to excite these same passions, 
terror and pity, which debase men’s spirits; and that for this rea- 
son the dramatic poet must be excluded from the State. Aristotle 
apparently could not bring himself to believe that the poet, as 
such, was of no value in a community. He was showing this, at 
the moment, by writing a most serious study of the nature of, and 
of the technique of, poetry; and it may be that for this reason 
he brought forward the ancient Pythagorean conception of pur- 
gation, or purification, as a basis of opposition to the Platonic 
contention. 

In my view the importance of this definition of the function of 
Tragedy has been greatly overestimated; but taking it for what 
it is worth it seems clear enough that if the katharsis doctrine 
is given a moral interpretation it stands in distinct opposition to 
Aristotle’s rejection of the didactic nature of the poet’s function- 
ing above referred to; and those who are accredited as the highest 
authorities now hold that he intended merely to teach that the 
purgation of the emotions of terror and pity produced by Tragedy 
is a beneficial, or at all events a harmless, emotional relief gained 
by the moderate, vicarious and pleasurable excitement of these 
emotions. 

This latter interpretation of the doctrine, however, has not ap- 
pealed to the average critic in the past; and this evidently because 
of a predilection in favor of a view which tends to identify beauty 
and morality; for the interpretation that was most influential 
during the Renaissance, and even down to the close of the eight- 
eenth century,’ and which is responsible for an enormous amount 
of bootless discussion, was a distinctly ethical one. 


1 Spingarn, op. cit., p, 75. 
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According to it, Aristotle intended to teach that the value and 
effect of Tragedy is to be attributed to the moral lesson it incul- 
cates, not by precept, but by the representation of character, 
motive and action. Those who defend such an interpretation can 
do so only because they tend to look upon beauty as subordinate 
to morality ; for very evidently it flies in the face of his words in 
other connections, and it can only be defended on the supposition 
that Aristotle’s deep interest in Ethics may have led him to forget 
what he had elsewhere said, feeling at the moment convinced 
that the excitement of pity and terror in the mild forms induced 
by the representations of Tragedy are morally beneficial because 
they are of just sufficient force to satisfy natural demands, which 
if not allowed moderate play may express themselves violently 
and immorally.' 

Henry Rutcers MARSHALL, 

New York Cry. 

1 This statement in the Poetics in relation to the function of Tragedy puts 
me in a sympathetic attitude toward those who take the extreme view that 
we have in our text no more than the notes taken by a student at the lectures 
of Aristotle as written out afterwards. For it is to be noted that this state- 
ment in relation to function stands at the close of a definition of Tragedy, 
and is not in any sense a part of that definition. One can easily imagine 
a student writing down verbatim the words of the definition; and as he finishes 
finding a discussion going on in relation to Plato’s view as to the evil effect 
of Tragedy, in the course of which Aristotle in opposition recalls to the 
students the Pythagorean conception of Katharsis, and in a dreamy way sug- 
gests that it may have its application here. The student in such a case would 
be likely to take down the pithy statement which we find in our text and 
in writing out his notes fully at a later time may have incorporated it with 
the definition which it followed. 











A COMPARISON OF THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND 
ACHIEVEMENT OF ARISTOTLE AND BACON. 


I. 


|* opposition to the realism of Plato, Aristotle did not regard 
universals as transcendent of the world of sense, but as im- 
manent in numerically distinct sense-particulars. Knowledge of 
universals is obtained by vovs and arises out of the preliminary 
observation of sense-particulars. For example, knowledge of the 
universal or type, ‘man,’ is obtained by vots and arises out of the 
preliminary observation of individual men. Again, apprehension 
by vots of the axioms (universals) of astronomy follows perce; 
tion of astronomical phenomena. To such intellectual process, 
distinctly termed induction (é¢raywy) ), and involving an ad- 
vance from some particulars to a universal, Aristotle ascribes 


certainty. Novs is the guarantee of truth.’ 
There is a different treatment of induction in An. Prior., II, 23, 


viz., the Inductive Syllogism. This induction also is termed 
éraywy}. It is known that: 

Man, horse, mule are long-lived. 

Man, horse, mule are bileless animals. 

Assuming that man, horse, mule exhaust the class of bileless ani- 
mals, we can formulate this syllogism: 

Man, horse, mule are long-lived. 

All bileless animals are man, horse, mule. 

All bileless animals are long-lived. 

With reference to this, Aristotle’s own example of the Induc- 
tive Syllogism, we assume that, to convert the original minor 
premise to “ All bileless animals are man, horse, mule,” Aristotle 
did not consider it necessary to examine every individual man in 
the species man, every individual horse in the species horse, etc. 
Such an exhaustion of instances is impossible, for at any one time 
they must, in regard to actual observation, be considered to be 
infinite. Obviously impossible, also, is the observation now of 


1See An, Post. I, 1-3, 18, 31; II, 19. 
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the particular instances of the future. If the exhaustion of par- 
ticular instances were necessary to establish the truth of a uni- 
versal proposition, no universal proposition could ever be estab- 
lished. And this, we can hardly think, was Aristotle’s view. Is 
not his doctrine of the Inductive Syllogism an attempt to show 
how to establish a universal proposition with absolute certainty? 
Whewell adds this consideration: “ Aristotle says, ‘ We must con- 
ceive that C consists of a collection of all the particular cases; for 
induction is applied to all the cases.’ We must conceive ( voc) 
that C in the major, consists of all the cases, in order that the 
conclusion may be true of all the cases; but we cannot observe 
all the cases.”* A third consideration is metaphysical. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, to know a concrete individual is to know it as 
embodying a universal. We perceive Kallias in virtue of the fact 
that he is a concrete individual embodying the universal ‘ man.’ 
If, then, Kallias is bileless, so will all other individual men be on 
the assumption either that there is a real connection between bile- 
lessness and what we are pleased to regard as the connotation of 
man or that bilelessness is itself part of that connotation. If 
Kallias is lame, so will all other individual men be—this does not 
follow either because there is no real connection between lame- 
ness and the connotation of man or because lameness is not part 
of that connotation. Aristotle, however, has not shown us when 
we are entitled to assume that what is true of Kallias is true of 
all other individual men. He has not shown us under what con- 
ditions we are entitled to assume “that the nature of each species 
of beast might be judged from the single specimen dissected.” ? 

Aristotle, then, did not teach the necessity of exhaustion of 
particular instances in connection with his ‘Inductive Syllogism. 
He taught the necessity of the exhaustion of types or species. 
And, with the qualifications just noted, the examination of one 
individual of a species was sufficient. 

To Aristotle science consisted in the discovery of the causes 
of things. For this reason we may assume that the Inductive 
Syllogism was an attempt to discover causal connections. Aris- 


1 Whewell, Philosophy of Discovery, 1860. Appendix D, p. 453. 
2 Joseph, Introduction to Logic, 1906, p. 351. 
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totle regarded bilelessness as the cause of longevity. In De Part. 
An., IV, 2, definite reference is made to bilelessness as the cause 
of longevity. Now, according to Aristotle’s principles, we should 
not expect enumeration of instances, even when exhaustive, to 
give absolute certainty. We have not yet transcended the con- 
tingency of matter. Novs alone can give absolute certainty, and 
probably Aristotle held that the action of vots was the final and 
necessary step to comprehend a universal of causation. In An. 
Post., I, 5, Aristotle teaches that enumeration of instances, even 
when complete, does not give absolute certainty. 

We come now to a third kind of induction taught by Aristotle. 
The word éraywy) is still employed. It is the induction of 
dialectic and is set forth in the Topics... This induction recog- 
nises the truth for practical purposes of a universal proposition if 
many instances support it, and if no negative instance has been 
found to contradict it. If the respondent in a debate questions 
the truth of the universal proposition, it rests with him to bring 
forward a contradictory instance in support of his contention. 
If he fail to do so, the proposition remains intact. 

In conformity with his theories of éraywy), Aristotle 
emphasises the importance of paying attention to the facts of 
experience. “Let us first understand the facts, and then we may 
seek for their causes.” * ‘“ What could sound more Baconian than 
the saying with which Aristotle closes his discussion of the proc- 
ess of generation among bees: ‘ The facts on this subject have 
not yet been sufficiently ascertained; if ever they are, it will be 
necessary to trust our senses more than our reasonings, and the 
latter only when the results are in agreement with the phe- 
nomena.’”* In Aristotle’s De Generatione Animalium there is 
“more frequent and emphatic protest against inadequate observa- 
tions, against illicit generalizations and ‘empty’ generalities, 
against too far-fetched explanations, against the preference of 
reasoning to fact, against the arbitrary substitution of plausible 
conjecture for the actualities of perception.”* Aristotle lays 

1 See particularly I, 18; VIII, 2; VIII, 8. 
2 De Part. An., I, 1, 639. 


3 Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, 1912, Vol. IV, p. s9. 
4Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 165. 
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emphasis on the importance of observing facts of nature, high 
and low, pleasing and unpleasing.* Only by studying the facts of 
nature can the principles of particular sciences be attained.? If 
any sensation is wanting, so much knowledge is wanting.® 

Aristotle’s recognition of the importance of paying attention 
to the facts of experience is reflected in his support of Atomism. 
After describing the opinions of some earlier philosophers, Aris- 
totle says: “ Thus, proceeding in violation of sensation, and dis- 
regarding it, because, as they held, they must follow reason, some 
came to the conclusion that the universe was one, and infinite, 
and at rest. As it appeared, however, that though this ought to 
be by reasoning, it would go near to madness to hold such opinions 
in practice (for no one was ever so mad as to think fire and ice to 
be one), Leucippus, therefore, pursued a line of reasoning which 
was in accordance with sensation, and which was not irreconcil- 
able with the production and decay, the motion and multitude of 
things.” * 

Consistent with his support of Atomism is his opposition to the 
Eleatics, and Pythagoreans. The Eleatic philosophy, he affirms, 
does not conform to facts. It explains away the changes that 
go on in everything around us. Speaking of the Pythagoreans, 
Aristotle says: “ Further, they construct a second earth in opposi- 
tion to our own, which they call the counter-earth, and therein 
they do not look for theories and explanations, but corrupt the 
facts in reference to certain theories and favourite opinions,* and 
thus, it may be said, they display themselves as co-operators in 
the creation of the universe.” ® 

Without reference to the facts of experience, Aristotle could 
never have achieved what he did in the realm of natural history. 
In the treatises Historia Animalium, On Colours, On Sounds, he 
collected a large number of facts. The first of these, for which 

1See De Part. An., I, 5. 
2See An. Prior., I, 30. 
8 See An. Post., I, 18. 

4 De Gen. et Cor., I, 8. 


5 In Baconian phrase, an example of Jdola Specus. 
6 Quoted by Gomperz, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 110. 
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even Bacon can find admiration,’ displays in special degree his 
powers of classification. The same necessity for collecting facts 
is recognised in his Ethics, Politics, and Physics. “Some of 
Aristotle’s most important researches must be entirely original. 
For instance, he must have traced the development of the embryo 
chicken with his own eyes.”* And then there are “his two great 
anatomical discoveries, the central position of the heart in the 
vascular system, and the possession of a backbone by all red- 
blooded animals.” * 
although he does not employ it frequently. Lewes gives one or 


Nor was Aristotle ignorant of experiment, 


two examples,‘ all taken from physiology. Aristotle does not 
mention experiments in any other branch of science. 

It was Aristotle’s belief that truth resulted from a comparison 
of varied popular views. What was generally credited must 
have some firm foundation. The opinions of yvopmo, i.e., 
those specially acquainted with any subject, are prima facie likely 
to be correct in relation to that subject. He realises, however, 
the danger of inaccuracy in all ‘ opinion.’* 

He is not always successful in avoiding such danger. It seems 
impossible that one man should have collected at first hand all 
the facts of nature recorded in his numerous writings. He must 
have accepted the great majority of them from popular tradition 
with little or no further examination. His analysis of ofa 
was not sufficiently critical. And Bacon seems a little too gen- 
erous when he says: “ Wherein the wisdom and integrity of 
Aristotle is worthy to be observed; that having made so diligent 
and exquisite a history of living creatures, hath mingled it spar- 
ingly with any vain or feigned matter .. . excellently discern- 
ing that matter of manifest truth, such whereupon observation 
and rule was to be built, was not to be mingled or weakened with 

1See Ellis and Spedding, Bacon’s Works, 1857, Vol. III, p. 288—Advance- 
ment of Learning. 

2 Benn, Greek Philosophers, 1882, Vol. I, p. 327. 

8 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 328. For Aristotle, see De Part. An., Il, ix, 664 b, 11. 

* Lewes, Aristotle, 1864, pp. 112-113. 

5See Topics, passim, and consider his practice in ethics. 

6See Topics, I, 1. 

7See Kitchin, Novum Organum: edited with English notes, 1855, P. 64, 
note 58 for quotation from Metaph. A. ro fdarrov, ch. 3. 
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matter of doubtful credit.”* Aristotle accepted the popular Em- 
pedoclean doctrine of the four elements and the commonly re- 
ceived notions of gravity and levity. In opposition to the true 
view of Pythagoras he held to the popular belief that the earth 
was the centre of the universe. He rejected the ‘ vacuum’ of the 
Atomists. 

Aristotle is also greatly influenced by the common use of lan- 
guage. He uses words in their popular acceptation without mak- 
ing any attempt to circumscribe their meaning scientifically. Thus 
it is the ‘nature’ of light things to rise, and of heavy things to 
fall, light things seeking their kindred nature in the heavens, and 
heavy things their kindred nature in the earth. Popular distine- 
tions are identified with objective truth. 

Aristotle’s frequent apriorism is reducible to the acceptance 
on his part of inaccurate popular distinctions and to inaccurate dis- 
tinctions of his own making. Take, for example, his rejection of 
the indivisible atom. According to Aristotle, body to be body must 
be regarded as divisible, therefore the existence of atoms (4¢, 
small bodies) was impossible. The concept (1.¢., body) from 
which he reasoned deductively (1.e., in a priori fashion) was in- 
accurate. Reasoning from the same concept, he concluded er- 
roneously that it is impossible for all bodies to fall with equal 
velocities. The heart is in the centre of the body—Aristotle 
rushed to the conclusion that it is therefore the seat of sensation. 
What, then, was the function of the brain? It was supposed to 
counteract the heat of the heart. And so absurdity follows ab- 
surdity. 

Aristotle frequently ‘rushes to conclusions.’ Man, horse, mule 
do not exhaust the class of bileless animals.? For example, the 
elephant is bileless. Moreover, man is not bileless. Lewes in his 
Aristotle gives further examples of rash generalisations.’ 

There is one rash generalisation in particular which infects his 
whole philosophy. He concludes that all natural phenomena are 
interpretable in the light of final causes. Reasoning deductively 

1 Ellis & Spedding, of. cit., Vol. III, p. 288.—Advancement of Learning. 


2See An. Prior., I, 23. 
8 See Lewes, op. cit., ch. XVI, § 399. See also Fowler, Novum Organum, 


1878, pp. 69f-70. 
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(i.e., in a priori fashion) from this inaccurate notion, he involves 
himself in frequent error. The formation of individual living 
things is “teleologically determined by the parental type which 
they are striving to realise. . . . And he* goes on to censure Em- 
pedocles for saying that many things in the animal body are due 
simply to mechanical causation; for example, the segmented 
structure of the backbone, which that philosopher attributes to 
continued doubling and twisting—the very same explanation, we 
believe, that would be given of it by a modern evolutionist.” ? 
“To Aristotle the unbroken regularity of the celestial movements, 
which to us is the best proof of their purely mechanical nature, 
was, on the contrary, a proof that they were produced and di- 
rected by an absolutely reasonable purpose.”* According to 
Aristotle, “the reason why the heart, in man, inclines slightly 
towards the left side is that it may temper the greater coldness 
of that side. It is needless to observe that the left side of man 
is not colder than the right.”* “It is a fact that normally in 
turtles and exceptionally in elephants, horses, and oxen, there is 
an ossification of the septum of the heart. Aristotle saw or heard 
of one of these ‘bones’ in the hearts of a horse and an ox, and 
forthwith generalised the observation thus: ‘The heart is desti- 
tute of bones except in horses and in a species of ox; these, 
however, in consequence of their size, have something bony as a 
support, just as we find throughout the whole body.’” ® 


Let it not be supposed, however, that Aristotle altogether neg- 
lects mechanical for final causes. Theoretically at least he has 
recognised and described the former as the “ servants and instru- 
ments” of the latter. “Zeus,” he says, “does not send rain that 
the plants may grow, but of necessity. For the rising exhalations 


1J.e., Aristotle. 

2 Benn, of. cit., Vol. I, p. 317. For Aristotle, see De Part. An., I, i, p. 
640, a, 10. 

3 Jbid., Vol. I, p. 333. For Aristotle, see Phys., II, p. 196, a, 28; De 
Coel., II, xii. 

4 Fowler, Elements of Inductive Logic, Third ed., p. 343, note 85. For Aris- 
totle, see De Part. An., III, 4. 

5‘ Support’ exemplifies Aristotle’s use of final causes, 

6 Lewes, op. cit., ch. XVI, $ 399. For Aristotle, see De Part. An., III, 4. 
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must cool; when cooled they must become water and sink down- 
wards.” * 

In scientific enquiry final causes are not to be absolutely con- 
demned. Without reference to the final causes of the valves in 
the veins, Harvey would, perhaps, never have been able to dis- 
cover the circulation of the blood. But the employment of final 
causes in the solution of biological problems is quite different from 
their employment in the solution of physical problems. Life in- 
volves a distinction of kind. Even in physical problems, however, 
a reference to final causes is frequently illuminating. It is the 
function of a watch to record fixed intervals of time—once this is 
understood, we are better able to appreciate the significance of 
each part of its mechanism. Be that as it may, a limit must be 
placed to the use of final causes. What that limit is may be 
doubtful, but this at least is certain—that Aristotle transgresses 
it, for we have already seen the frequent error in which the use 
of final causes has involved him. Very frequently in Aristotle’s 
practice final causes are alone advanced, and immediate, proximate 
causes neglected. 

Aristotle does not argue from final causes to the existence of 
a creative God previously existing and external to the universe. 
The universe has existed from all eternity. Marks of design in 
the universe are explained by Aristotle’s ‘Nature.’ ‘ Nature’ 
works toward an end, does nothing in vain, “does not act with 
conscious prevision,”? is “an indwelling power which pervades 
all things,” * “the instinct of the universe,” * a deus ex machina, 
and an enigma. 

While rash generalisation without verification involves, as we 
have seen, for example, in Aristotle’s use of final causes, a ten- 
dency to frequent error, it implies one thing indispensable to 
inductive procedure, viz., hypothesis. “Sagacity ( dyy:vouw),” 
says Aristotle,’ “is a certain happy extempore conjecture ( éveroyi- 
aris ) of the middle term, as if a man perceiving that the moon 
always has that part lustrous which is towards the sun, should 

1 Quoted by Gomperz, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 134. 
2 Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 54. 
8 An. Post., I, 34. 


4 Ellis and Spedding, op. cit. 
6 An. Post. I, 34. 
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straightway understand why this occurs, viz., because it is il- 
luminated by the sun .. .’—in other words, a hypothesis is 
formed. In the first type of Aristotle’s induction, hypothesis is 
again recognised. There, as we saw, an advance is made from 
some particulars to a universal. The universal extends beyond 
the particulars. That universal is, therefore, a hypothesis. If 
there is one thing in particular which distinguishes Aristotle’s 
scientific achievement, it is his powers of classification. This is 
specially evident in his classification of facts of natural history. 
Now classification implies hypothesis, several facts more or less 
unlike being grouped under one idea, 


Il. 


For an understanding of Bacon’s inductive method it is neces- 
sary to say something at once of what he means by ‘simple 
natures.’ These were limited in number, distinct in kind from 
one another, and ultimate. Every sense-object is reducible to a 
combination of certain of these simple natures. Just as a limited 
number of letters go to make up the infinite variety of worlds, 
so simple natures go to make up the infinite variety of natural 
phenomena. 

A happy characteristic distinguishing Bacon from Aristotle is 
the former’s sceptical attitude towards popular opinion. Aris- 
totle, indeed, did, as we have already noticed, appreciate the vague 
and misleading character of popular distinctions, but this apprecia- 
tion was no essential part of his philosophy as was the exposition 
of idola part of Bacon’s. Consequently Bacon recognises the dif- 
ficulty of attaining to simple natures defined with scientific 
accuracy. Meantime they are vague, indistinct, inaccurate no- 
tions—idola fori. Bacon profhises aids to the attainment of 
“bone notiones’ but this promise he never fulfils. 

Closely connected with his use of ‘simple natures’ is his use 
of ‘forms.’ By ‘form’ Bacon means the particular principle of 
corpuscular structure? on which a ‘simple nature’ depends.* 
Thus he endeavours‘ to find the form of heat which is a simple 

1See Nov. Org., II, 19. Cf. I, 15. 

2See Joseph, of. cit., p. 364. 

8See Nov. Org., Il, 17. 

4See Ibid., II, 11-20. 
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nature. He employs methods of exclusion, and aims at an abso- 
lutely certain result. Such and such a form is present where no 
heat is, is absent where heat is, varies without a corresponding 
variation of heat—therefore that form is not the form of heat. 
It is excluded. So with other forms. But there is a limited 
number of forms, i.e., of principles of corpuscular structure. 
Now heat sm omnimoda materia et subjecto susceptibili*® has, 
ultimately, but one form, which alone remains as the cause of 
heat. All the others have been excluded. 

It is obvious that the Method of Exclusions is inapplicable un- 
less we are acquainted with all possible forms. How we are to 
attain such a knowledge Bacon has not succeeded in showing us, 
any more than he has succeeded in showing us how to attain a 
knowledge of all possible simple natures clearly defined. 

3e that as it may, it is sufficient for our purpose to point out 
that the Baconian method of induction js not essentially distinct 
from the Aristotelian. Aristotle’s second type of induction pro- 
ceeds upon the principle of complete enumeration, and conse- 
quently involves complete exclusion also. Bacon’s method pro- 
ceeds upon the principle of complete exclusion. In Aristotle there 
is an exhaustion of positive instances, in Bacon there is an ex- 
haustion of negative instances. In both absolute certainty of 
induction was the aim. 

And the positive instances of Aristotle and the negative in- 
stances of Bacon are both referable to form. For Aristotle’s 
Inductive Syllogism it is necessary to exhaust types or species. 
And, in Aristotelian metaphysics, types or species are forms. 
The Baconian inductive method proceeds by excluding all forms 
but one, which is the form of the simple nature investigated. 

The same difficulties attach to both Aristotle’s Inductive Syl- 
logism and the Baconian inductive method. It does not seem 
possible at any time to divide nature into a fixed number of forms, 
as both methods require. Knowledge is dynamic and further 
forms may be discovered. Bacon, perhaps, implicitly recognised 
this possibility. “Jam vero tempus est, ut artem ipsam inter- 
pretandi naturam proponamus . . . tamen necessitatem ei abso- 


1 Op. cit., II, 17. 
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lutam .. . aut etiam perfectionem non attribuimus.” The 
future may see a change in even the method of discovery. 
“ Artem inveniendi cum inventis adolescere posse, statuere de- 
bemus.”’* 

Bacon owed to Aristotle his use of form, and his employment 
of the concept clearly reflects the source. Such and such a mode 
of motion is the form of heat, says Bacon, i.e., such and such a 
mode of motion is the cause of heat, i.e., heat is defined by its 
cause. Now Aristotle too defines by cause. “The knowledge 
of the what is the same as the knowledge of the why.”* “ But 
what is thunder ?—the sound of fire extinguished in the clouds.” ® 


So much for Bacon’s inductive method of exclusions. The 





difficulties involved—difficulties already noted—were not to be 
overcome. Consequently, we find Bacon latterly laying great 
stress on the inductive value of Natural History. “For a small 
and well-ordered Natural History is the Key of all knowledge 
and operation.”* Bacon’s Sylva Sylvarum is an example of this 
recourse to Natural History. Inspired probably by the same 
spirit as Aristotle when he wrote his Historia Animalium, Bacon 
does not here show the same power of classification as the Greek 
philosopher. The Sylva Sylvarum is certainly not “ well-ordered.” 





On the other hand Bacon himself recognises this defect. “I 
have heard his lordship say, that if he should have served the 
glory of his own name, he had better not to have published this 
Natural History; for it may seem an indigested heap of par- 
ticulars, and cannot have that lustre which books cast into methods 
have; but that he resolves to prefer the good of men, and that 
which might best secure it, before anything that might have rela- 
tion to himself.” ® 
Bacon’s reliance, latterly, on Natural History peculiarly em- ' 
phasises the importance he always attached to observation of the 1] 
facts of experience. By such observation he frequently distin- 
1 Nov. Org. I, 130. Italics mine. 
2 An. Post., 11, 2 
8 Ibid., II, 10. 
4See dedication of Phenomena to Prince of Wales. 
5 Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 335—Rawley in his introduction 
to Sylva Sylvarum. 
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guishes himself* from the apriorism of ancient science, which we 
have seen many times exemplified in Aristotle’s writings. Apri- 
orism is condemned as ‘anticipations of the mind’—édola. In 
regard to the experience crystallised in popular opinion Bacon, 
like Aristotle, recognised dangers and subjects it to this limita- 
tion “ Verus enim consensus is est, qui ex libertate judicii (re 
prius explorata) in idem conveniente consistit.”* Also like Aris- 
totle, and for the same reasons, Bacon finds praise for the atomis- 
tic school of Democritus.* Again like Aristotle, Bacon emphasises 
the need to observe common, trvial, mean things in nature. 
“Neque propterea polluitur naturalis historia; sol enim aeque 
palatia et cloacas ingreditur, neque tamen polluitur.”* Unlike 
Aristotle, Bacon succeeds in avoiding the apriorism which sepa- 
rates celestial from terrestrial phenomena.’ To the former the 
four elements were sufficient to explain terrestrial phenomena, 
but the dignity of the stars required a fifth element, 4.c., quintes- 
sence. 

While both Aristotle and Bacon emphasise attention to the facts 
of experience, the facts observed by Aristotle are usually of a 
different nature from those observed by Bacon. Aristotle was 
a biologist, Bacon a physicist. Aristotle observed the charac- 
teristics of organic bodies, animals and plants; Bacon observed 
the characteristics of inorganic bodies. Aristotle, unlike Bacon, 
failed in any way to foreshadow the modern science of chem- 
istry.® 

Constant in his realisation of the importance of observing the 
facts of experience, Bacon likes to compare sciences to pyramids 
rising from the broad plain of empirical fact. “ There are and 
can be only two ways of searching into and discovering truth. 
The one flies from the senses and particulars to the most general 

1See Nov. Org., I, 52 init. 

2 Ibid. I, 77. 

3See Jbid., I, 51. 

4JIbid., I, 120; cf. I, r19. Cf. also Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. III, p 
332—Advancement of Learning. 


5 See Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 553—De Aug. Sc. 
6 See Grant, Aristotle, 1877, pp. 144, 145. 
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axioms, and from these principles, the truth of which it takes 
for settled and immoveable, proceeds to judgment and to the dis- 
covery of middle axioms. And this way is now in fashion. The 
other derives axioms from the senses and particulars, rising by a 
gradual and unbroken ascent, so that it arrives at the most general 
axioms last of all. This is the true way, but as yet untried.”* 
Thus, according to Bacon, the discovery of the lowest principles 
by induction of particulars precedes the discovery of the middle 
principles and the discovery of the middle principles precedes the 
discovery of the highest principles. 

The process of discovery is represented by Bacon’s Three Min- 
istrations.2 Aristotle taught that knowledge had its beginning in 
the senses. Sense-experiences are retained in the mind—hence 
next enters memory. Sense-experiences of the same kind, re- 
peated, produce experience. And from experience arises the 
appreciation of the universal by wots or reason. Bacon’s Three 
Ministrations follow the same order. They are the Ministration 
to the Senses, the Ministration to the Memory, the Ministration 
to the Mind or Reason. But in contrast to Aristotle, Bacon does 
not allow the same spontaneity to the action of reason. The 
mechanical certainty of his method forbids. “ Still the under- 
standing, if left to itself and its own spontaneous movements, is 
incompetent and unfit to form axioms, unless it be directed and 
guarded.”* In Nov. Org., Il, 15, Bacon seems quite definitely 
to oppose Aristotle’s doctrine of the spontaneous action of Novs 
as giving truth. “To God, truly, the Giver and Architect of 
Forms, and it may be to the angels and higher intelligences, it 
belongs to have an affirmative knowledge of forms immediately, 
and from the first contemplation. But this assuredly is more than 
man can do, to whom it is granted only to proceed at first by 
negatives, and at last to end in affirmatives, after exclusion has 
been exhausted.” * 

1 Nov. Org., I, 19. Cf. I, 104; Kitchin, Nov. Org. (translation), 1855, p. 
XXVII—Translation of that part of the Distributio Operis (the outline of the 
“ Instauratio Magna”) which relates to the Novum Organum, 

2See Nov. Org., U, 10. 

8 Jbid., II, 10. 


4Italics mine. Aristotle, however, would not have placed God and man 
in such sharp antithesis. Novs to Aristotle, was of divine origin, so that he 
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Bacon so emphasises attention to the concrete facts of objective 
experience that he fails to appraise the subjective at its proper 
value—in other words, he fails to recognise fully the value of 
hypothesis in inductive procedure. Now we have already seen 
how Aristotle’s tendency to ‘ rash generalisation’ implies his recog- 
nition of hypothesis. Bacon tends by reaction to the other ex- 
treme, to over-emphasise the dangers of generalisation, and to 
omit hypothesis altogether. “ Men fly from the senses and par- 
ticulars direct to most general axioms,’ as to fixed poles round 
which disputations turn; and from these everything else is de- 
rived by means of middle terms:* a short way, certainly, but 
precipitous; one which Nature cannot tread, though easy and 
smooth for Disputations.” * 


Unlike Aristotle, Bacon does not (formally, at least) recognise 
the sagacity necessary to the formation of hypotheses. He con- 
sidered his method independent of such a faculty. “But the 
course I propose for the discovery of sciences is such as leaves 
but little to the acuteness and strength of wits, but places all 
wits and understandings nearly on a level. For as in the draw- 
ing of a straight line or a perfect circle much depends on the 
steadiness and practice of the hand, if it be done by aim of hand 
only, but if with the aid of rule or compass, little or nothing; so 
is it exactly with my plan.” * 

The reason why Bacon refuses to recognise the value of the 
formation of hypothesis is to be found in his estimate of the 
trustworthiness of the human intellect. “ Though all the wits of 
all the ages should meet together and combine and transmit their 
might have held that an “immediate affirmative knowledge of forms” could 
belong not only to God but also to man. Yet, like Aristotle, Bacon distin- 
guishes between the sensible and rational souls. The former is naturally 
produced, material, shared by the brute creation, proceeding ‘e matricibus ele- 
mentorum’; the latter comes to man (and to man only) from without and is 
of divine origin. (See De Aug. Sc., IV, 3). 

1 J.e., hypotheses. 

2 J.e,, by deduction. 

3 Kitchin, Nov. Org. (translation), p. XXVII. H. C. Ellis and Spedding, 
op. cit., Vol. I, p. 151, 2.—Author’s Preface to the Nov. Org.: Nov. Org., I, 


19; I, 69 ad fin.; I, 104. 
4Nov. Org., I, 61, cf. I, 122, ad fin. 
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labours, yet will no great progress ever be made in science by 
means of anticipations;+ because radical errors in the first con- 
coction of the mind are not to be cured by the excellence of 
functions and remedies subsequent.”* This estimate of intellect 
is in sharp contrast to Aristotle’s vots which is represented as the 
guarantee of certainty. But Bacon was not a sceptic. Like Des- 
cartes, he doubted not for its own sake but so as to reach truth. 
And, most of all, he doubted, in opposition to Scholasticism, the 
ipse dixit of Aristotelian authority. Bacon’s distrust sometimes 
tends to overreach itself. If “radical errors in the first con- 
coction of the mind are not to be cured,” does not Bacon veto the 
possibility of reaching truth, not only by hypothesis but, so long 
as activity of intellect in some mode is necessary to knowledge, 
by any means whatever? Strictly, is not his own philosophy of 
discovery already refuted? 

Bacon’s neglect of hypothesis is further seen in his view of the 
relation of fact and theory. For the speedy advancement of 
scientific knowledge, Bacon proposed a division of labour. Let 
observers collect facts. Let theorists evolve the laws governing 
the facts. Now modern science has taught that fact and theory 
cannot be severed in this way. A ‘working hypothesis’ is neces- 
sary. With it we select the facts necessary for its proof or dis- 
proof. This selection of facts affords a greater economy of 
effort than Bacon, who supposed natural phenomena limited, in- 
stead of infinite, in number, could have held. 

Referring to Bacon’s method of procedure in connection with 
the investigation of heat, Craik has said that that method “ sets 
out simply with a blind accumulation of instances, no more col- 
lected under the guidance of any kind of anticipation or hypothesis 
than are the fishes, great and small, that the net brings up when 
cast into the sea.”* This is untrue. Bacon’s method involves 
Three Tables of Instances. These Tables are formed under the 
guidance of three corresponding principles. And these principles 
are, as it were, hypotheses as to the best general mode of induc- 

1J.e., hypotheses. 


2 Nov. Org., I, 30. 
8 Craik, Bacon, His Writings and His Philosophy, 1846, Vol, Il, pp. 212-213. 
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tion, though not hypotheses as to the nature of heat in particular. 
In Nov. Org., I, 106, Bacon seems to recognise the modern scien- 
tific view of the relation of induction, hypothesis, deduction, and 
verification. “But in establishing axioms by this kind of induc- 
tion, we must also examine and try whether the axiom so estab- 
lished be framed to the measure of those particulars only from 
which it is derived, or whether it be larger and wider. And if it 
be larger and wider, we must observe whether by indicating to 
us new particulars it confirm that wideness and largeness as by a 
collateral security;? that we may not either stick fast in things 
already known, or loosely grasp at shadows and abstract forms; 
not at things solid and realised in matter.” It is difficult to rea- 
lise the necessity for this verification of hypothesis by deduction 
of particulars in a method which, by exhaustive exclusion of 
instances, arrives at axioms with mechanical certainty. 


So far, we have noticed, in connection with Bacon’s formal 
inductive method of exclusions, cases where he seems to have 
recognised the value of hypothesis. There are also cases outside 
that method. Take, for example, his “ First Vintage concerning 
the Form of Heat.”* First Vintage is an ‘essay,’ an “ indulgence 
of the understanding,” a hypothesis as to the nature of heat. 
Prerogative Instances are fortiora auxilia in usum intellectus* 
and therefore outwith Bacon’s formal method. Like the Three 
Tables of Instances, differences in prerogative are determined by 
different principles which are, as it were, hypotheses as to the 
best general mode of induction. A Crucial Instance® serves to 
decide which of two hypotheses shall be accepted. Speaking of 
Instances Conformable,° Bacon seems to recognise the sagacity 
necessary for the formation of hypotheses. “In fine, a certain 
sagacity in investigating and hunting out Physical Conformities 

1/.e., partakes of the nature of a hypothesis. 

2 “ New particulars” are deduced from the hypothesis. If experience veri- 

fies these particulars, the hypothesis is established. 
8 See Nov. Org., I, 20. 
4 Ibid., II, 109. 


5 Ibid., II, 36. 
6 [bid., II, 27. 
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and Similitudes is of very great use in very many cases.”* This 
is in sharp contrast with his formal method, but brings him into 
close relationship with Aristotle.?, On certain of these analogies, 
e.g., the analogy between the fins of fishes, the feet of quadrupeds, 
and the feet and wings of birds; and the analogy of the beak of 
birds and the teeth of other animals, it has been pointed out® 
that Bacon did not add much to what he found in Aristotle. 

It is possible to draw further significant comparisons between 
Aristotle’s and Bacon’s philosophies of nature. “ For to say that 
the hairs of the eyelids are for a quickset and fence about the 
sight ; or that the firmness of the skins and hides of living crea- 
tures is to defend them from the extremities of heat and cold, 

. and the like, is well enquired and collected in Metaphysic; 
but in Physic they are impertinent. . . . Not because these final 
causes are not true, and worthy to be enquired, being kept within 
their own province; but because their excursions into the limits 
of physical causes hath bred a vastness and solitude in that track. 

For the cause rendered, that the hairs about the eyelids are 
for the safeguard of the sight, doth not impugn the cause ren- 
dered, that pilosity is incident to orifices of moisture . . . ; and 
so of the rest.”* From this passage we can gather Bacon’s at- 
titude towards Final Causes. Their consideration is excluded 
from physics and relegated to metaphysics. This exclusion is in 
one-sided opposition to Aristotelian practice.° Bacon rushes from 
the error of one extreme to the error of another extreme. 

Although Bacon separates physical from fina] causes, he does 
not consider them inconsistent, the one with the other. As to 
Aristotle, so to Bacon, the former were the “ servants and instru- 
ments ” of the latter, for, Bacon held, final causes necessitate the 
existence of a God, who realises his purposes through physical 
causes. Bacon substituted God for Aristotle’s Nature, which 

1 Nov. Org., Il, 27 ad fin. Cf. Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 622f- 
623—De Aug. Sc., where Bacon speaks of Experientia Literata as a kind of 
Sagacity. 

2See supra, pp. 478-0. 

See Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. I, P. 44, note 1, 

4Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 358-0—Advancement of Learn- 
ing. 

5 See supra, pp. 476—478. 
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must also be considered as realising its purposes through physical 


causes, as, says the Greek philosopher, “ Nature does nothing in 
vain,” + 

Aristotle so far recognised the value of experiment, but Bacon 
much more so. “And so to meet these evils we, with much and 
faithful service, have sought out and gathered helps for the 
Senses from every side; so to supply substitutions where they 
fail, rectifications where they vary. Nor do we attempt this with 
Instruments so much as with Experiments. For their subtilty is 
far greater than that of the Senses, even when aided by exquisite 
instruments. And so we do not allow much to the immediate 
and proper perception of the Senses; but make the Senses judge 
only of Experiments, Experiments of things.”* Consider also 
Bacon’s Experientia Literata.* It is largely Bacon’s clear recog- 
nition of the value of experiment which makes his philosophy of 
discovery a distinct advance on that of Aristotle. The progress 
of natural science depends upon experiment more than upon any 
other factor. Aristotle observed more than experimented, Bacon 
did both. Experiment always works under hypothesis. A sci- 
entist experiments so as to prove or disprove theory: Now Aris- 
totle implicitly recognised hypothesis but had no adequate ap- 
preciation of the necessity for verification,‘ and consequently of 
the necessity for experiment. Bacon recognised hypothesis 
(most clearly, no doubt, as outside his formal method). But 
such was that method’s fidelity to fact and avoidance of any kind 
of ‘anticipatio mentis,’ that once Bacon had in any way recog- 
nised hypothesis as an aid to discovery, he could not have carried 
inconsistency so far as to neglect verification. So Bacon recog- 
nises experiment also. 

It is true that in practice Bacon sometimes fails to experiment 
where experiment was necessary. Thus, experiments with the 
air thermometer, which he mentions in the Novum Organum, 
would have shown him the absurdity of the old theory, to which, 
like Aristotle, he still clings, that some things are naturally hot 

1See supra, p. 478. 
2 Kitchin, Nov. Org. (translation), pp. xxviii—xxix. 


3 De Aug. Sc., V, 2. 
4 Consider for example, his tendency to rash generalisation—see supra, 


PP. 476-7. 
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and others cold. It is true that a great many of the experiments 
mentioned by Bacon do not seem to have been original. It is true 
that a great many of the experiments mentioned by Bacon, espe- 
cially those in Sylva Sylvarum,* are crude in character. Never- 
theless, the supremacy, on the present issue, of Aristotle over 
Bacon must still be maintained. 

Another interesting contrast between Aristotle and Bacon is 
to be found in their respective attitudes towards the senses. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, in itself, sensation gives truth. It is sig- 
nificant that vots, which is always represented as the guarantee 
of certainty, is frequently likened to a higher sense.* Bacon, on 
the other hand, does not rest satisfied in the immediate informa- 
tion of the senses, and contrasts himself with ‘the logicians’ in 
this regard. “ For the senses are also fallacious. . . . Where the 
senses lay hold of a thing, their grasp is not particularly firm. 

"4 Instances of the Lamp or of first Information are such 
as aid the senses.® 

In spite of Bacon’s recognition of Jdola Fori, he, like Aristotle, 
is frequently led astray by the common use of words. Aristotle 
made no attempt to attach a definite, scientific meaning to the 
word ‘hot,’ for example. He did not get beyond the vague 
meaning attached to that term in popular discourse. Bacon’s in- 
quiry into the nature of heat exhibits the same tendency, albeit 
that inquiry was designed to reach a scientific result. Thus Bacon 
assumes that anything called hot is of the same fundamental 
nature as anything else called hot, e.g., all flame has heat, so also 
all villous substances, as wool, skins of animals, and down of 
birds.© The same supremacy of words accounts for the belief, 
common to Aristotle and Bacon, that heat and cold are absolute 
qualities. It accounts, too, for the belief, also common to Aris- 
totle and Bacon, that natures and appetites are absolute qualities. 

1 But see supra, p. 481, for passage from Rawley. 

2De An., Ill, 3. 

8 Ibid., III, 4; III, 6 ad fin. 

* Kitchin, Nov. Org. (translation), pp. xxviii and xxix. Cf. Nov. Org., 
I, 67; ad fin., I, 69. 


5 See Nov. Org., IT, 38 
6 Ibid., II, 11. 
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Thus Bacon speaks, for example, of certain bodies being in ‘ sym- 
pathy’ with certain others, preferring these others as better, etc. 
Gold, he says again, and other metals in leaf do not ‘like’ the 
surrounding air. Paper, too, and cloth, and things of that kind, 
do not ‘get on well’ with the air, which is inserted into and 
mingled with their pores. So they ‘gladly’ suck in water or 
other liquid, and drive out the air. Like Aristotle, Bacon be- 
lieved it to be the ‘nature’ of light bodies to move upwards from 
the earth’s surface, of heavy bodies to move downwards to the 
earth’s surface. And all this notwithstanding Bacon’s recognition 
that “what are called occult and specific properties, or sym- 
pathies and antipathies, are in great part corruptions of phi- 
losophy ” ;* his assertion that “ my logic aims to teach and instruct 
the understanding . . . that it may in very truth dissect nature, 
and discover the virtues and actions of bodies, with their laws 
as determined in matter; so that this science flows not merely 
from the nature of the mind, but also from the nature of things” ;* 
and his theoretic avoidance of anthropomorphism in natural 
science. 

Aristotle and Bacon are influenced not only by the common use 
of words but also by popular opinion.* Thus, for example, Bacon 
gives credence to the popular view that the moon has an influence 
on the weather. Again, both Aristotle and Bacon favoured the 
popular belief that the earth was the centre of the universe, the 
former rejecting in his time the true view of Pythagoras, the 
latter in his time the true view of Copernicus. 

Aristotle * and Bacon both rely largely on second-hand informa- 
tion. In the case of the latter, this is specially evident in Sylva 
Sylvarum,® where Bacon “receives, with rare protests and 
doubts, the records of his authorities, reading and skimming, 
rather than digesting, Aristotle’s ‘ Problems’ and ‘ Meteorologics, 

1 Nov. Org.. Il, 48, vi. For many more examples of natures and appetites 
regarded as absolute qualities, see, in particular, ibid., 48, viii, xvii, xviii. 

2 Ibid., I, 50, vi, init. cf. II, 50, vi (4). 

8 [bid., Il, 52 init. (italics mine). 

4 For Aristotle, see supra, p. 475. 


5 For Aristotle, see supra, p. 476. 
6 But see supra, for passage from Rawley. 
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Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ Porta’s ‘ Natural Magic,’ Cardan’s ‘ De 
Subtilitate,’ and ‘ Sandy’s Travels.’” * 

So much for apriorism in Bacon in so far as such apriorism is 
reducible to acceptance of inaccurate popular distinctions. 
There are also evidences of apriorism as traceable to inaccurate 
distinctions of his own making. Thus, in the De Fluxu et Re- 
fluxu Maris, “ assuming that all things, except the earth, had 
some westward motion, he supposed that the stars moved quick- 
est; the higher planets less quickly; the moon less quickly than 
any of the planets; and the water least quickly of all, thus lagging 
behind the moon.”? Bacon assumes also in his astronomical 
treatises that the air farther from the earth’s surface is more 
rarified than the air nearer the earth’s surface. “ Since rest must 
not be taken out of nature, and since compactness of matter 
(such as we find in the terrene globe), induces aversion to mo- 
tion, it is reasonable to look for rest in the earth if anywhere. 
But if there is perfect rest, we must assume there is also perfect 
mobility ; and those bodies which are furthest from the earth will 
be most perfectly mobile.”* Bacon, like Aristotle, believed that 
the most perfect motion was circular. Thus, “ Those (bodies) 
which are favourably placed, if they delight in motion, move in 
a circle; with a motion, that is, eternal and infinite.”* The or- 
bits of bodies farthest from the earth approximate to circles, the 
orbits of bodies nearest the earth are spirals, “for,” says Bacon, 
“in proportion as substances degenerate in purity and freedom 
of development, so do their motions degenerate.”*® There is here 
exhibited not only Bacon’s belief in circular as the most perfect 
motion, but also the slightest modification of the Aristotelian 
doctrine which required, in the interests of dignity, the move- 
ments of all heavenly bodies to be circular. And many more 
examples of this kind of apriorism could be given. 

What, now, is the comparison Bacon himself draws between his 
own and Aristotle’s inductive method? The Aristotelian experi- 

1 Nichol, Francis Bacon—His Life and Philosophy, 1889, Vol. II, p. 204. 
2 Abbott, Francis Bacon: Life and Works, 1885, pp. 372f-373. 

8 [bid., p. 375. 

4 Nov. Org., Il, 48, xvii. 

S Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 775—Thema Coeli. 
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ence is “a simple and childish kind of induction, that proceeds 
by enumeration alone, and therefore arrives not at necessary, but 
at uncertain conclusions.”* “For that Induction of which Logi- 
cians speak, which proceeds by simple enumeration, is a puerile 
matter, concludes uncertainly, is exposed to danger from a single 
Contradictory Instance, and only looks into subjects to which we 
are accustomed; nor does it discover the end.”* Now, these 
observations are obviously applicable to Aristotle’s third kind of 
induction, the induction of dialectic. And they express much 
the same views as Aristotle himself held. Aristotle never be- 
lieved that certainty attached to the induction of dialectic and he 
clearly recognised the possibility of a contradictory instance. 
They are virtually applicable also to Aristotle's first kind of in- 
duction, the induction supposed to find verification in  vois, 
Aristotle never showed in accordance with what principles vots 
added its final authority. Are not many of Aristotle’s theories 
of nature, presumably ratified by yts, as a matter of fact false? 
Bacon’s observations are not applicable, of course, to Aristotle’s 
second kind of induction, the Inductive Syllogism. Indeed we 
have already seen the close resemblance to it of Bacon’s own 
formal method.* Even in the case of the Inductive Syllogism 
there recurs the difficulty attaching to vos. Whom can this 
faculty now persuade that bilelessness is the cause of longevity? 

As a result of our detailed comparison of the philosophies of 
discovery of Aristotle and Bacon, what general result do we 
reach? Aristotle collects facts, so does Bacon. Aristotle seems 
to realise the value of hypothesis, so does Bacon. Aristotle ex- 
perimented, so did Bacon. Aristotle and Bacon realise the danger 
of ‘opinion,’ yet accept it often too uncritically. Aristotle and 
acon indulge in aprioristic argument, although both profess to 
prefer fact to ‘ reasoning’. 

In regard to actual discovery, Bacon does not seem to hold 
much, if any, advantage over Aristotle. Bacon anticipated the 
modern theory of heat as a mode of motion, and, because of the 
phenomena of friction, rightly rejected the long held notion that 

1 Ellis and Spedding, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 608—Cogitata et visa. 
2 Kitchin, Nov. Org. (translation), p. xxvii. Cf. Nov. Org., I, 105. 
3 See supra, p. 480. 
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heat is a substance, viz., caloric.t His opinion that colour is 
a modification of the rays of light? is felicitous. He refers con- 
stantly in the New Atlantss to the value of the microscope. 
Speaking of Sylva Sylvarum, I, Nichol says: “ Nowhere do we 
find a closer approximation to the true conception of the law of 
gravity than when it is stated that it worketh more weakly as it 
recedes from the earth, ‘ because the appetite of union with dense 
bodies is made more dull by distance.’”* Just as Aristotle made 
many valuable biological observations, so did Bacon make many 
valuable botanical observations. Nicol again, referring to Sylva 
Sylvarum, V, VI, VII, says that Bacon’s ‘ Georgics of the Earth’ 
“show the almost unparalled range of his interests, and relate 
to a subject he had really studied and they have called forth the 
enthusiastic praise of modern botanists.”* In Nov. Org., II, 45, 
48 (9), Bacon recognises the probable or possible influence of the 
moon on tides. But over against these favourable instances of 
Bacon’s achievements in discovery (the number could be con- 
siderably increased) are to be set instances unfavourable. Thus, 
he still clings to the old theory that some things are naturally 
hot and others cold. He erroneously believed that the moon’s 
rays are devoid of heat. He is wrong when he says that metal 
becomes warm more slowly than air, oil, and water;* when he 
says that cold contracts all bodies.” His theory of windmills in 
the Historia Ventorum reveals “looseness of mind.”* Iron is 
not ultimate in hardness,® as the diamond is harder than iron. 
“The want of attention to the discoveries of Galileo made him 
commit himself to an opposition (the more pronounced as he 
grew older) against the Copernican theory of astronomy.” 
Aristotle held in opposition to Empedocles that the transmission 

2See Nov. Org., II, 18 (14). 

2 Ibid., II, 22. 

8 Nichol, op, cit., Vol. II, p. 205. 

4Ibid., Vol. II, p. 207. 

5See Nov. Org., Il, 18. 

6 Tbid., II, 12 (20). 

7 Ibid., II, 20 

8 Abbott, op. cit., p. 402. 


®See Nov. Org., II, 34. 
10 Abbott, op. cit., p. 413. 
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of light was instantaneous,’ Bacon puts the proposition that light 
may take time in transmission but immediately afterwards ex- 
plains it away.* Both Aristotle and Bacon frequently receded 
from true positions previously held. In regard to Bacon’s dis- 
coveries, “the record of his definite mistakes is greater than that 
of his achievements,” * possibly because he had not so much the 
analytic as the synthetic mind.‘ 

But to Bacon’s advantage, and despite discrepancies between 
theory and practice, it seems clear that he had a much more vivid 
appreciation than Aristotle of the absolute necessity in discovery 
of paying strict attention to the objective facts of experience. It 
is this spirit which accounts for Bacon’s strong emphasis on ex- 
periment; it is this spirit which accounts for healthy doubt and 
the clearly defined doctrine of itdola; it is this spirit which dis- 
tinguishes all fruitful scientific endeavour and which, because of 
Bacon’s teaching, became thereafter increasingly manifest. Aris- 
totle constantly rushes, after mere enumeration of chance in- 
stances, to general conclusions which no vets can validate. Bacon 
selects instances, and herein is to be found another distinguishing 
mark between ancient and modern scientific method. 

WILLIAM M. DIcKIE, 

Huntiy, ScoTranp, 


1See De Sens., VI, 446, a, 26. 

2 See Nov. Org., Il, 46. 

8 Nichol, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 196. 

4 Consider, for example, the bold analogies he forms—really ‘ maxime gen- 


eralia’ which he condemns so severely in Aristotle. 











DISCUSSION. 


77 5=12. 


In his recent very stimulating volume on contemporary tendencies * 
Professor Bosanquet has weighed and found wanting a point of view 
which some years ago I ventured to outline in a critical survey of 
certain aspects of the Bergsonian philosophy.? He charges that the 
point of view I there suggested is only another form of the false 
infinite, the infinite regress . . . a doctrine attributed by him to all 
of those (called by him “ progressists”) who would make time of 
ontological significance. This “hasty and one-sided philosophy” 
provides the destiny of Tantalus for God and man, does irreparable 
violence to the unity of reality, in short spells final ruin. Elsewhere 
in the present number of this Review I have indicated some of the 
general difficulties which in my mind attach to his criticisms of the 
progressist’s position. In the present paper I shall undertake an 
analysis of what I understand to be his basic objection to my own 
conception of ‘creative finalism’ as outlined in the study referred ta 
above. 

The criticism that I desire particularly to consider is expressed in the 
following passage: “If you think that the ultimate real whole can 
and must, in order to secure change and freedom, change itself in 
real time—that is to say, must fail to fulfil the conditions of being a 
whole—then you have not understood, such, at least, is my conviction, 
the proposition 7-++ 5==-12.”*% The context of the chapter in which 
this passage occurs makes its meaning clear. And that meaning is 
this: in the simplest judgment, such as the proposition above, you have 
exemplified that identity within difference which is characterstic of 
every judgment and which indicates that an intelligible whole, in order 
to express itself in something new, is under no obligation of, indeed 
is incapable of, parting from itself and issuing in the absolutely novel. 
“If 12 were not the same as 7+ 5, the judgment would not be true. 
If it were not different, the judgment would not be a judgment. . 
What you have in this simplest example, then, is an eternal novelty. 

1The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy, 1921. 

2A Study in the Philosophy of Bergson, 1916. 

3 Meeting of Extremes, pp. 113-114. 
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It is the expression of something which, parting from itself, remains 
within itself, and which, being always old, is yet perennially new. 
To consider the expression impartially is to recognize in the simplest 
thought this inherent connection. Here we have the open secret, from 
which a hasty and one-sided philosophy runs away. . . . So when 
we find a doctrine which judges of ultimate reality on the basis that 
if novelty, progress, difference are to be achieved, the identity of the 
whole as a whole and in its ultimate character must be abandoned, 
we know where we are. We are simply in the presence of a blunder 
in elementary logic.”* As is abundantly evident from his criticisms, 
Professor Bosanquet judges me guilty of this elementary logical blun- 
der. Having glimpsed the ‘open secret’ (he credits me with this), 
I have not been obedient to the vision but have run away “ coerced by 
the spirit of the age into an ethical approximation-theory after the 
manner of Kant.”? I must, therefore, in thus bowing the knee to the 
Zeitgeist, have consciously or unconsciously argued that “the identity 
of the whole as a whole and in its ultimate character must be aban- 
doned.” 

There are mainly two things which I wish to say in reply to this 
as a criticism of myself. In the first place, I had never supposed 
that my sin lay in the acceptance of the creed that the whole changes 
by departing radically from its own nature. On the contrary, I have 
been at considerable pains to insist that the fundamental weakness 
of Bergson’s hypothesis of creative evolution lies precisely in this 
abstraction. And, in opposition to his view, I endeavored to maintain 
that every process, in so far as it is amenable to the categories of 
judgment, involves a certain identity and coherence as an indispensable 
characteristic. In the second place, I have not been unmindful of the 
aspect of judgment emphasized by Professor Bosanquet and, before 
him, by Hegel; rather, I have felt myself driven by it to conceive of 
reality as dynamic and marked by change. A brief discussion of 
these points may serve to emphasize the main question at issue in 
the debate. And I, at least, deem this question of sufficient importance 
to render the discussion of more general interest than would be the 
case were it concerned with the consideration of merely personal dif- 
ferences between Professor Bosanquet and myself. 

(1) Anyone interested in the matter may by turning to the fifth and 
sixth chapters of the book on Bergson discover that my chief concern 


1 Op. cit., pp. 103-104. The italics are the author’s 
2 Ibid., p. 113. 
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there is to show that reality cannot be said to change in the sense 
that it continuously departs radically from its own nature, and to 
emphasize the burden which such a view places upon Bergson’s doc- 
trine of creative evolution. The argument there outlined is essen- 
tially as follows. The duration of finite conscious experience is as 
a matter of fact not a pure heterogeneity, but is rather a self-enrich- 
ing homogeneity in that there is an element of identity within the 
process which is progressively expressed by it and apart from which 
the process is not adequately describable. And from this statement of 
fact, as it is supposed to be, the conclusion is drawn that, if ultimate 
reality is to be defined from analogy with finite conscious experience 
as Bergson urges, then it likewise must be conceived as a process 
involving a principle of coherence from which it does not wholly de- 
part. And, from the other side, I have urged that this element of 
identity is a necessary supposition if reality is to be regarded as subject 
to the categories of reason, that an intelligible process cannot depart 
wholly from its own essential nature but must exemplify that identity 
fundamental to judgment. That this is what I have attempted to argue 
can be verified by reference to the relevant passages in the chapters 


above indicated. 


I realize now, and I realized when the above argument was first 
written, that it is open to objections from various angles. Nor am I 
unwilling to have them indicated. It is debatable, for example, 
whether what I have suggested concerning the nature of conscious 
experience results from a sufficiently exhaustive analysis, whether, that 
is, it is true in fact; and I am frank to confess that it now seems to 
me that certain important features are omitted, though the omission 
does not, to my mind, vitiate the main thesis. Again, the assumption 
upon which the argument partly rests, namely, that finite consciousness 
is a privileged instance from which may be launched an inference 
concerning the nature of reality, is itself a questionable assumption. 
As I understand him, this objection is suggested by Professor Bosan- 
quet in his statement that “arguments for time drawn from the teleo- 
logical character of finite consciousness” leave him, as they leave 
others, cold.1 This objection now appears to me to have more weight 
than it bore in my mind when the argument was written, though I do 
not see even yet how a monist, particularly a monist of the type of 
Professor Bosanquet, can afford to press it. And I still regard the 
position as in principle correct. But whatever objections may be 


10>. cit., p. 198. 
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raised, certainly there cannot be included in the list the accusation 
that the argument is designed to establish the thesis that the change 
of reality consists in the creation of the absolutely novel. That thesis 
I myself have not been, and am not, willing to accept. 

Professor Bosanquet’s retort here is rather obvious. He may urge 
| that I am blowing both hot and cold, that I am trying to support the 
) conception of the ontological significance of change and yet am not 





| willing to admit the only assumption upon which that conception is 
possible, that it is utterly meaningless to maintain that time and change 
| are predicable of reality unless precisely that violent diremption of 
itself from itself which I deny is assumed. And this, in fact, is what 
he does say. “ The universe is all that exists, and the question, strictly 


stated, is whether we can attach any significance to saying that this 





totality goes fundamentally—I do not say in every detail—from its 
| character and assumes another.” A still more explicit and emphatic 
| statement of the point is found in his unconditional assertion: “ The 
whole can be said to change only if it departs from its unity of charac- 
ter and value.”* And this is the point upon which, in my mind, the 
basic issue is joined. The consideration of it leads into the second 
remark which I wish to expand shortly. 

(2) It is true, as I think Professor Bosanquet has clearly shown 
both in his Logic and in his Jmplication and Linear Inference, that the 
basic characteristic of all judgment is identity within difference. And 
I am willing to admit that this is illustrated in the proposition 
7+5=12. I am willing to admit, furthermore, indeed to insist, that 
this feature of judgment necessitates the postulation of identity within 
any intelligible process whatsoever, finite or infinite. But a point 
which needs emphasis, and which in my view of the matter Professor 
Bosanquet and those who think like him fail to take in its full impli- 
| cation, is that the unity of judgment, the rational nexus, is not an 
abstract identity but is profoundly modified by the differents concerned. 
To be sure 7+ 512; but so do 10+ 2, and 6+-6. There is a 


/ 











sense in which the 12 in each case is the same; but there is a very 


| : . . . . . . . 
| |! important sense in which it is different. Even mathematically the 
three 12’s are not identical, to the extent that they involve the addition 
h of different numbers. It is only when the sum in each case is taken 


in abstraction from the mathematical process which produces it that 
they are all regarded as identical. Substitute for the numbers concrete 
individuals, and their modification of the nexus is still more obvious 





1 OP. cit., pp. 192, 193. 
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and significant: H,O= a molecule of water. In the case of judg- 
ments dealing with organic phenomena the unity is even more patently 
identical with the interpenetration of the differents; it is obviously 
nothing more than the activity (in whatever terms describable) which 
is their interfunctioning. The cell-body, axone, and dendrites =the 
neurone; Tom, Dick, and Harry the committee; the citizens =the 
state—here the unity of the judgment is precisely the interpenetration 
of the elements that constitute its object. Such facts as these seem 
to lead to the generalization: the unity characteristic 6f judgment is 
identical with the interpenetration of the differents and is precisely as 
dynamic, and dynamic after the same manner, as they are. I have 
elsewhere attempted to develop this point in a somewhat different con- 
text.1 And despite the fact that Professor Bosanquet frankly thinks 
my effort is not to be ranked among serious discussions of the prob- 
lem,? I still must feel that it drives, however haltingly, at a matter of 
considerable importance. And I am the less embarrassed to remain 
in this view since what I tried to say seems to me in essential agree- 
ment with at least one aspect of Professor Bosanquet’s oft-repeated 
doctrine that the nisus of thought is to constitute a ‘ world,’ that the 
basic feature of judgment is concreteness rather than abstractness.* So 
I beg indulgence while I attempt to state how in my mind the matter 
stands with reference to the question here at issue. 


As I follow Professor Bosanquet’s argument, there are three prin- 
ciples upon which it turns. The first, latent throughout all of his 
writings and explicitly stated by him as the thesis of absolutism, is that 
“reality is what thought, operating on and in the whole complex 
of experience, compels us to affirm.”* The second is that reality is 


1In the essay on “ Coherence as Organization” in Philosophical Essays in 
Honor of James Edwin Creighton. 

2 Such, for example, as that by Bradley in his Essays on Truth and Reality. 
See Meeting of Extremes, p. 189. 

8 This, of course, is the familiar doctrine of the ‘concrete universal.’ 

4 Meeting of Extremes, p, 128. I wish to remark by the way that this 
quotation states with precision the point of view, innocently called ‘ intellectu- 
alism’ by me in my study of Bergson, for which Professor Bosanquet calls 
me sharply to account. The same view is urged elsewhere in this recent book 
by Professor Bosanquet, dogmatically on page 204, for instance. It therefore 
puzzles me no little to find him insisting (pp. 103, 198) that my whole argu- 
ment is thrown out of gear by acceptance of it, and that the attribution 
of it to idealists is only another indication of the ignorance prevailing among 
recent American writers concerning the point of view of those who, like 
himself, ‘have learned from Hegel and the Greeks.’ Of course, I have 
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a systematic totality identical with an all-inclusive experience.* And | 
the third is that reality cannot without contradiction be conceived 

as changing. Of these principles, I am willing to accept the first 
(whether called by ‘ intellectualism’ or by some other name) without 

reserve. The second seems to me at least debatable, though so far as 

the present discussion is concerned I am willing to subscribe to it. To 

the third, however, I am forced to demur because of certain implica- 

tions that seem to me to lie in the nature of judgment itself. And [ 

may add that the first and third of these principles are in my thinking 
inextricably involved, each with the other. 


Assuming that “what thought ultimately reveals and expresses 
through its necessity can be nothing less than the nature of things,” ? 
I see no contradiction in the notion that reality is changing if it can 
be shown that the rational nexus in judgment may itself be an activity. 
And this, as I have suggested above, can I think be shown. Professor 
Bosanquet himself seems to admit this in principle, in so far as judg- 
ment is concerned with partial aspects of the totality.* Why, then, 
should it not be true of the logical process when it is applied to the 
totality of things? I see no a priori reason why judgment should 
break with its basic nature when it passes from the contemplation 
of the finite to the infinite. Indeed, it seems to me that our principles 
drive us further to the conclusion that reality as an object of thought 


no solicitude about the word; the principle, however, I regard as important, 
and it seems as basic for Professor Bosanquet as for myself. 

1“ Where there is no universal mind, no all-inclusive experience, there 
is for us no unity of the universe” (Meeting of Extremes, p. 170). 

2 Meeting of Extremes, p. 204. 

8 Note the ‘eternal novelty’ in the proposition 7 + 5 — 12. Compare: 
“ What really happens in any inference whatever is that the data and premis- 
ses are brought together in a new whole, and by reason of the new combina- 
tion of their respective limitations, as isolated factors, are pro tanto removed, 
; and a mew character is made explicit, which belongs to them in their new 
combination. . . . This, then, is the nerve of logical determination, viz.: the 
removal of error and contradiction by means of a positive union in which 
data or premisses destroy each other’s defects, and give rise to a new totality 
which transcends its factors. This is the essential process of experience 
throughout, and in all its kinds, and when traced and analysed in propositional 
form it reveals itself as logic—the creative and originative nexus of mind as 
| such” (The Principle of Individuality and Value, pp. 263-264). In this pas- 
sage, of course, Professor Bosanquet is thinking of the nisus of thought 
towards the whole: my contention is simply that within the whole, if its 
nature be amenable to thought, there is no contradiction in saying that we 
find the same dialectic. 
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is itself in some genuine sense an ‘eternal novelty,’ a process in a very 
concrete way. If thought be competent in any manner to seize the 
whole, it must not contradict itself in so doing; and, on the other 
side, if reality be genuinely an object of inference, it must not be 
such as to do violence to the necessity of judgment. If you once 
accept the principle that “what thought ultimately reveals and ex- 
presses through its necessity ” is the nature of things, then I urge that 
you have no choice as to following its leadings; certainly you cannot 
contradict it outright by conceiving of the totality in such a fashion 
as to necessitate a leap beyond inference in seizing it. 

And this brings me finally to a remark which I wish to make with 
reference to the objection to the progressist’s position that Professor 
Bosanquet launches from the standpoint of the totality. “The whole 
I take to mean the universe; all that in any sense is. It cannot change, 
because any change introduces something that is, and this, ex hypothesi, 
falls within the whole. The whole if it changes, was not the whole, 
but something less. All that is includes all that can be; and there can 
be nothing more than it.”* This seems to me very much like a case 
of special pleading. It sounds strangely like Zeno’s ancient argument 
against the possibility of change: whatever in any sense is (and every- 
thing, of course, in some sense is) cannot come into being because 
it already is (in a special sense). Likewise Professor Bosanquet: 
the whole includes everything that in any sense is and change there- 
fore contradicts its nature, since were it to change something that is 
(in one sense) would come to be (in another sense). I can see no 
contradiction here, but I do seem to find a play upon the words ‘all’ 
and ‘is’; and I am inclined to suspect that the vagueness vitiates the 
argument. Naturally, all that is must be said to be, and it includes 
whatever in any sense is; but there still remains the important ques- 
tion, Of what significance is the implication that a thing may be said 
to be in more than one sense? May not ‘is’ connote activity, and 
may it not as thus conceived modify reality? The progressist claims 
that he has grounds for believing this to be the case; and I do not 
see that you have finally disposed of the matter by assuming as your 
point of departure that the dynamic ‘is’ has no ontological significance. 
Again, what precisely is the meaning of the word ‘all’ in this argu- 

1This leap is made by Professor Bosanquet under cover of ‘faith and 
will’ (Meeting of Extremes, p. 216, for example). By Mr. Bradley it is 
preached as a necessity (Appearance and Reality, chapter XV, and else- 


where). 
2 Meeting of Extremes, p. 177. 
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ment? Some progressists, at least, are not willing to accept the word 
in the sense attached to it by Professor Bosanquet; and, once more, 
I do not see how you can dispose of the pluralist’s claim by simply 
insisting upon the ‘totality of things’ defined in a sense he is not in 
the least willing to accept. In short, one gets out of ‘all there is’ 
precisely what one puts into it, and nothing more; this, I think, has 
been clearly shown us by Spinoza. 

Professor Bosanquet does not seem to distinguish clearly between 
two different conceptions of ‘the totality of things.’ One is the 
conception of the whole as a static and strictly non-temporal system 
which, though it expresses itself in phenomenal time, remains unal- 
terably identical with itself despite the fluctuations and radical trans- 
formations obviously exemplified in the temporal series through which 
it realizes itself. The other is the view that the whole literally realizes 
itself within the temporal series by changing its nature through the 
continuous and creative interpenetration of the differents that consti- 
tute it. The first view (that of the ‘block universe’) Professor Bos- 
anquet regards as in principle untenable, and charges that it has falsely 
been attributed to English idealism through a misunderstanding ini- 
tiated by Royce and exaggerated by James. And yet, on the other 
hand, in many passages directed against the progressist’s position as 
well as in the sharp difference which he sees between morality and 
religion, the view seems implicitly accepted and defended. The second 
view he avowedly rejects, because of the ruinous change which fea- 
tures it. Nevertheless, I cannot help feeling that he comes dangerously 
near accepting it, being driven by the difficulty that he experiences 
in expressing his conception of transcendence in purely non-temporal 
terms. If Professor Bosanquet would explain precisely how his 
view relates itself to these difficulties, he would clear up a dark point 
which I at least feel, and which I think has done much to cloud the 
issue. 

In conclusion, I return to the main point I have tried to develop 
in this discussion. So far as I can see the chief difference between 
Professor Bosanquet and myself reduces in final analysis to somewhat 
divergent views of the nature of thought and its relation to reality. 
For Professor Bosanquet, as for Mr. Bradley, thought appears to be 
relational and discursive and always in pursuit of a reality which 
somehow continues to lie just beyond its grasp; hence (despite the 
nisus of thought towards the whole) the impossibility of judgment’s 
seizing the totality of things, and the necessity of the final leap to 
the Absolute. In opposition to this, I seem to find myself driven in 
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the direction developed by Lord Haldane in his recent exceedingly 
valuable book, The Reign of Relativity, and epitomized in his thesis 
that knowledge is ‘foundational.’ Thought seems to me not re- 
lational, but descriptive; and descriptive not of mere appearances of 
an ever-elusive Absolute, but precisely of the Absolute itself. I must, 
therefore, take seriously the thesis of absolutism that “ reality is what 
thought, operating on and in the whole complex of experience, com- 
pels us to affirm.” And by the acceptance of this principle I find 
myself driven to predicate of reality precisely what affirmations 
thought as thus foundational seems to demand. Among these aflfirma- 
tions I think I discover change (continuous and not discreet, flowing 
and not saltatory), because the rational nexus in judgment, being de- 
scriptive of the dynamic, is itself ipso facto dynamic. “ Knowledge 
is dynamic. It is an effort to transcend the apparently given. It is 
always pointing beyond itself. And with the continuous advance 
towards fuller comprehension the object itself loses its apparently 
given character. It, too, is dynamic in its nature.”* If Professor 
Bosanquet can show that what thought through its necessity ulti- 
mately demands about the totality of things is an eternal and abstract 
identity untouched in its profound depths by the vicissitudes of the 
temporal order, rather than a concrete identity and coherence (or- 

1See particularly chapter VI on “ Relativity in Experience Generally.” 
The tendency towards inconsistency in Professor Bosanquet’s argument, sug- 
gested above, is noted by Lord Haldane as emerging from a certain 
reservation placed by Professor Bosanquet upon his agreement with Mr. 
Bradley’s view. “ For he goes on to say that the worlds of our experience 
have been fundamentally transformed and reconstructed by thought, working 
in and on perception and general experience. . . . Thus a quasi-real world is, 
for Mr. Bosanquet, continuously being deposited as part of the work of 
thought, and thought is therefore in itself not so far removed from the 
nature of a perfect experience as the exclusively relational view would lead 
us to think. But this quasi-real world is of a plastic nature. Its aspects never 
remain fixed or static, nor wholly cut off from a fuller character of reality. 
Is not this conclusion one that comes near to that which treats reality itself, 
as well as our knowledge, as disclosing itself at a variety of levels which form 
intelligible stages in the logical process of its self-development? And may 
not truth lie rather in consistency in this development of the continuity 
of the logical progress from each level to the larger level beyond it, than 
in the attainment of a goal which thought itself cannot define and which 
must remain for ever an ideal that cannot be realised? If so, it is the 
striving that contains the truth, the truth of quality. And the ultimate reality 
is just what is expressed in the reality of this striving” (pp. 327-328). 

2 Haldane: The Reign of Relativity, p. 140. 
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ganization, I should prefer to call it) which grows and changes and 
develops itself from level to level through the time-phases of its 
differents—if he can show this, then for myself I am content to ac- 
knowledge my blunder in elementary logic and pitch my tent towards 
the ineffable Absolute. But the point of view of religion which is 
sharply sundered from the moral point of view, the leadings of a 
‘faith’ and ‘will’ whose findings are incorrigible by thought, the 
unity of reality whose supernal perfection is in its fathomless char- 
acter and value incompatible with change *—these I must, until further 
enlightened, continue to regard as inaccessible to those who put their 
trust in the prosaic procedure of the method of inference. If they 
do not provide the destiny of Tantalus for both God and man, they 
seem at least to throw an insuperable barrier across the path of 
many who, like myself, must perforce solve the problems of experi- 
ence (if at all) in the symbols of reason. 
G. Watts CuNNINGHAM. 

University or TEXas. 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 244. In this passage Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet insists upon a point of view which, to my mind, is identical 
with Royce’s conception. But that he calls the ‘block universe,’ and under 
that phrase condemns it. This is an illustration of that shifting, noted above, 
which is dark to me. 
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The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. By BERNarp 

Bosanguet. London, Macmillan and Co., 1921.—pp. xiii, 220. 

To all who, like Professor Bosanquet, “are weary of the clamorous 
and spurious pretensions to highly significant antagonism on the basis 
of etymology misunderstood” (p. vi) in contemporary thought this 
will prove to be a welcome volume. It is a masterly survey of 
current tendencies, and the author has succeeded admirably in turning 
the reader’s mind to basic analyses that tend to resolve differences 
and to disclose complementary elements among the different con- 
temporary schools. It is fortunate that one so well qualified for the 
task as is Professor Bosanquet has devoted himself to this synoptic 
survey. His book sharpens issues and fixes attention upon funda- 
mentals. No one who labors in the philosophical field can afford to, 
or will, overlook it. 

To say the whole truth, however, it is to be regretted that Professor 
Bosanquet did not conceive his discussion more objectively and in a 
somewhat less polemical manner. His constant insistence upon his 
own special point of view and his disposition to disparage all devia- 
tions from it chiefly on the ground that they are deviations will doubt- 
less for many readers detract from the value of the book. Of course 
a book must, after all, be written from a point of view; and it would 
be a churlish proposal that an ‘author should be expected to leave 
his own convictions wholly in the dark. But one cannot help feeling 
that Professor Bosanquet has made this survey more partisan than 
either his preface promises or his subject demands. Nevertheless, as 
we have learned to expect from a writer so gifted, the book is without 
doubt a notable contribution to contemporary thought. It does much 
to clarify the atmosphere of debate. It is sane, scholarly, and pi- 
quantly suggestive. Incidentally, it should add strength to those who 
still venture to hope that philosophical discussion is not wholly fruit- 
less; for it discloses significant agreement among tendencies which at 
first seem radically opposed. 

The two main tendencies compared and contrasted are neo-realism 
and neo-idealism, of which the chief exponents are the Italian 
philosophers, Croce, Gentile, and their followers. Lying in the back- 
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ground throughout the discussion and serving as the guiding principle 
of comparison is the point of view of ‘ speculative philosophy’ which 
the author regards as essentially identical with the older or traditional 
idealism. The primary aim of the discussion is to show in what 
respects realism and neo-idealism agree with the traditional idealism 
and in what respects they depart from it. And the discussion, whether 
consciously or not, apparently proceeds upon the assumption that 
in the last analysis such agreement is the criterion of value. 


Neo-realism agrees with speculative philosophy that the true ac- 
tivity of mind is discovery rather than creation, as the neo-idealist 
holds. But when neo-realism insists that the final nature of ‘ things’ 
is definable in terms of their independent, isolated, and private exist- 
ence it parts company with all forms of idealism, absolutism as well 
as neo-idealism. At this juncture critical realism with its doctrine 
of ‘essences’ joins hands with the older idealism against neo-realism, 
since this doctrine reduces in principle to the contention that objects 
can not be identified with the quality groups familiar to us as ‘things.’ 
3ut the absolute severance of the ‘what’ from the ‘that’ which 
critical realism makes causes it to break with the older idealism and 
brings it back into harmony with neo-realism on the doctrine of 
transcendence. The error here common to the two “ is the confusion 
of transcendence of experience and transcendence of immediacy, 
which latter is the inherent character of thought, and includes all the 
recognized cases of transcendence on which critical realism relies to 
establish its doctrine” (p. 149; see the whole of Chapter VII). 
Again, neo-realism by its own logic is led “to sustain the conception 
of a world common to individual finite minds, the thesis of idealism 
and the antithesis of pluralism” (p. 26). Realistic inquiries con- 
cerning relativity (cf. Whitehead: Concept of Nature) lead in the di- 
rection of the “ contamination of nature by mind” (p. 11), that is, 
they drive toward the conclusion that appearances are in some sense 
relative to mind. On the question of the structure of the mind, realism 
finds itself divided in its counsels; partly it denies (with neo-idealism) 
and partly it supports (with traditional idealism) the thesis that the 
unity of mind implies a pure subject inherent in it. But it agrees 
with neo-idealism that the subject cannot be made object (Chapter I). 
Both neo-idealism and neo-realism err in too narrowly limiting the 
universe; the one “to the creative work of constructive thinking,” 
and the other “to the real world of the context of our waking bodies” 
(p. 62; see the whole of Chapter II). The tendency since Kant 
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“to seek clues to the nature of the universe in the more concrete 
ranges of human experience” has brought about a further agreement 
in the account of the religious consciousness which “seems to come 
to much the same in Alexander the realist, in James the radical em- 
piricist, and in Bradley the absolutist” (pp. 63, 68-69, and the whole 
of Chapter III). 

“Extremes of thought may meet in an error as well as in a truth” 
(p. 100). And the fundamental error in which, according to Profes- 
sor Bosanquet, practically all the currents of contemporary thought 
meet, an error that seems to be characteristic of the age and “to a 
really incredible extent disorganizes the classification and appreciation 
of philosophical ideas” (p. 100), is the insistence on the objectivity of 
time and change which is found “ in the neo-idealist, in the neo-realist, 
in the votary of duration, in the radical empiricist, in the theorist of 
action” (p. 101). This error arises from a simple mistake in ele- 
mentary logic. 7-+-5=12. “If 12 were not the same as 7-+ 5, the 
judgment would not be true. If it were not different, the judgment 
would not be a judgment. . . . What you have in this simplest 
example is an eternal novelty. It is the expression of something which, 
parting from itself, and which, being always old, is yet perennially 
new. To consider the expression impartially is to recognize in the 
simplest thought this inherent connection. Here we have the open 
secret, from which a hasty and one-sided philosphy runs away. . . . 
So when we find a doctrine which judges of ultimate reality on the 
basis that if novelty, progress, difference are to be achieved, the 
identity of the whole as a whole and in its ultimate character must 
be abandoned, we know where we are. We are simply in the presence 
of a blunder in elementary logic. We are confronted by the belief 
that a whole complex, to affirm itself in something new, must, as a 
whole, depart and recede from something that it already was” (pp. 
103-104). Not only do the progressists commit this elementary 
logical blunder, but they are guilty of substituting (driven, no doubt, 
by this logical error) a popular conception of religion as “the will 
and endeavor to realize fresh good by extinguishing what is identified 
with evil” for the deeper idea of religion as “ the union with a whole 
beyond the finite self, and self-realization in and through this union” 
(pp. 120, 121). In short, they substitute morality, and a morality of 
endless approximation, for religion (see Chapters VI and VIII). 
This refusal of the progressist philosophy (popular philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet in one place calls it) to face the final paradox of the 
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universe, its ‘eternal novelty,’ is the cause of the deepest rift in con- 
temporary philosophy and profoundly divides the thinking world: “On 
the one side the temper of the ethical movement, the Italian neo- 
idealism, the humanistic and neo-realist currents of life with all that 
are akin to them; on the other side all speculative philosophy which 
penetrates and apprehends the unity which is grasped by faith, and 
which, while recognizing the series of events as the vehicle of reve- 
lation, is aware that the concrete perfection which the finite spirit 
essentially needs to lay hold of cannot appear in its full nature within 
the succession of temporal events” (p. 200). The author concludes 
his survey with the expression of the hope that even this division 
within current thought may be removed. It will be removed, however, 
only when the progressist ceases to evade the fundamental problem, 
abandons his “simple philosophy of absolute and ultimate progress 
in the real,” and acquires “a deeper democratic sense of spiritual 
oneness in the universe, as we find ourselves compelled, by a widening 
and deepening experience, to interpret and value it” (p. 217). 

This hasty summary of Professor Bosanquet’s survey does scant 
justice to the suggestiveness of his discussion, but it will serve to 
indicate the high points of his book. There are two or three re- 
marks which I desire to make by way of estimating the value of his 
strictures upon the point of view of temporalism. His criticisms 
of the thesis which I myself have ventured to suggest in my Study in 
the Philosophy of Bergson I hope to consider in some detail in 
another paper. 

As against temporalism as Professor Bosanquet conceives it he 
has, to my mind, established his case. By temporalism, or progress- 
ism as he prefers to call it, he means the doctrine that all that is as 
a system, or as a whole, ceases to be one thing and becomes “ in the 
main and in its profound character and foundations something alto- 
gether different” (p. 179; the same idea is reiterated frequently in 
Chapter IX). As I understand, such a view of reality as this may 
be accused of the error in elementary logic above exposed and leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that reality in its nature is beyond the 
reach of judgment. It also substitutes a morality of approximation 
for religion, if it follows the leading of its own logic; and this is 
not only theoretically unsatisfactory but practically dangerous as well. 
That reality is mere change, the progressive creation of the absolutely 
and impalpably new, is a view on which Professor Bosanquet’s criti- 


cism is successful. 
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But the question still lingers whether Professor Bosanquet has 
justly stated the progressist’s thesis. He seems to proceed in his 
discussion on the assumption that ‘all that is’ is in some genuine 
sense a ‘whole,’ a ‘system.’ And to this assumption some at least 
of the progressists might legitimately demur. For surely it cannot 
be denied that many who have held the view of temporalism have 
not been willing to subscribe to a metaphysical monism. It is not 
quite clear that, even accepting Professor Bosanquet’s statement of 
temporalism as in principle correct, his arguments stand four-square 
against the pluralists. Furthermore, the progressist may question 
whether his view necessarily implies that ‘all that is’ becomes ‘ some- 
thing altogether different.’ He may contend that it changes into that 
which is to be. Of course, if ‘all that is’ is defined so as to include 
all that can be (as is done by Professor Bosanquet on page 177 and 
elsewhere), then the ground is cut from under the feet of the pro- 
gressist; but this looks strangely like begging the question at issue 
and reduces the matter to a definition of terms. Indeed, there seems 
good ground for holding that much of Professor Bosanquet’s criti- 
cism turns upon the vagueness of the word ‘is’ in the phrase ‘all 
there is.’ He means by it all-that-is-now-or-ever-can-be; the pro- 
gressist, on the other hand, may, and generally does, mean what-now-is. 
At any rate, it is not obvious that the progressist is bound to sub- 
scribe to the dictum: “ The whole can be said to change only if it 
departs from its unity of character and value” (pp. 192-193). The 
progressist might reply, paraphrasing a statement of Professor Bos- 
anquet’s (p. 192) in criticism of his point of view: no one, unless 
it were Heracleitus, has denied that identity in some sense character- 
izes the temporal order, and that this identity in some measure 
reveals its nature. 

In Professor Bosanquet’s very stimulating discussion of the age- 
old ontological argument there is one point of special significance 
which I wish particularly to note. The point I refer to is developed 
in the chapter on “ Essence and Existence” and is in principle that 
the mind’s nature is to affirm truly of reality. It is a restatement of 
the old doctrine that essence involves existence, but it is a restate- 
ment which amounts to a practically new thesis; it broadens the 
traditional doctrine to include all judgments and restates it in terms 
that make it concrete and convincing. Unless I am mistaken, Prof- 
essor Bosanquet has here touched upon a matter of basic importance. 
And to my mind the thesis which he advocates is one that we all in 
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one way or another in principle accept—unless, indeed, we venture 
to espouse the cause of the intuitionist and presume to weigh the 
value of thought in the scale of a fateful dualism. As Professor 
Bosanquet urges, this idea throws the whole problem of truth and 
error into a better perspective, by making truth the normal attribute 
of judgment and error the exceptional feature demanding explanation. 
“In this case we start from the conception that essence, nature, or 
idea involves existence and account for error by reservations upon it” 
(p. 83). It also provides us with a method of giving an intelligible 
definition of the real as “the object affirmed by thought ”—a defini- 
tion which includes within its scope the ideal as well as the actual. 
And incidentally but significantly, it may be noted, it renders unmean- 
ing the old problem of the relation between thought and reality 
interpreted as equivalent to the question, How may the chasm between 
thought and reality be bridged?—a problem which some epistemolog- 
ical theories make fundamental and at length despair of a solution. Is 
it not the simplest hypothesis, after all, that truth is more natural 
to mind than is error and a true judgment qualifies reality? This 
to my mind is one of the most profound suggestions which Professor 
Bosanquet has made in his entire book. 

In conclusion I venture to say that Professor Bosanquet’s survey 
of contemporary tendencies is an admirable illustration of a method 
which promises much, and which if seriously and generally pursued 
will render more precise basic issues. And fortunately there is not 
wanting other evidence that there is a growing disposition among 
thinkers to think thus synthetically. Two points of view are better 
than one where living problems are under survey. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM, 


University oF Texas. 


A History of Psychology. By Grorce Sipney Brett. Vol. II: 
Medizval and Early Modern Period. Pp. 394. Vol. III: Modern 
Psychology. Pp. 322. London, Allen and Unwin; New York, 
The Macmillan Co. 1921. 

Tue first volume of this work appeared in 1912. The long interval 
of nine years taken for its completion may well have been required 
to collect and digest the enormous amount of material, much of it 
rare and difficult, and to arrange and write it down. If so, no one 
will reasonably complain. Conditions arising from the War may also 
have contributed to the delay. They, at any rate, would seem to be 

1 Cf. this Review, Vol. XXII, pp. 665-667. 
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responsible for the changes in type and format, the later volumes 
being slightly smaller than the first and the lines, forty to the page 
instead of thirty-five, slightly more crowded. The change is to be 
regretted, as it breaks up the uniformity of the set; but one has 
to reckon with the increased cost of bookmaking. In general appear- 
ance the volumes still conform to that of the series in which they 
are included, the Muirhead Library of Philosophy. If the keen edge 
of expectation whetted by the first volume had been somewhat dulled 
by the long waiting for its successors, it is gratifying that the 
author’s energy did not flag and that he has at length furnished us with 
the most complete and comprehensive critical history of psychology 
that has yet been written. 

The author’s task, as he himself describes it, was to trace in chron- 
ological order the steps by which the present stage of development 
in psychology has been reached in our modern world. The nearer 
limit was placed at the close of the nineteenth century, and this limit 
has not been exceeded except in cases where it was necessary to 
complete the account of an author influential before that date. The 
chronological order, however, could not be strictly adhered to, but 
gives place, naturally, in the modern period to one partly national 
and partly topical. Even for the period relating to the Middle Ages, 
the term being taken here in its widest extent, a separate chapter 
had to be given to the Arabians. The history itself is exceedingly 
complicated. It is inextricably entangled with the history of the 
natural sciences and with all manner of metaphysical and theologi- 
cal speculations relating to the soul’s antecedents, environment and 
destiny, and it ramifies out into connection with all the cultural 
interests of humanity. Two dangers beset the historian, one of over- 
simplification, one of over-elaboration and the pursuit of irrelevances. 
The working psychologist has no need to take account of the history 
of his science at all, or even to have any very clear conception of 
what it is all about. But whatever the conception anyone may enter- 
tain as to what psychology is or ought to be today, it is certain that 
that conception and the science built on it grows out of a long history 
of observation and speculation complicated in the extreme. If then 
the historical interest is to be met—and there are doubtless, even 
in these days when the present and the practical suffice for the many, 
some who are intelligently interested in the movement of ideas—this 
complication must be duly exhibited: the tree must not be cut off 
at its roots or unnaturally lopped of its branches. At the same time 
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there must evidently be selection and appropriate emphasis; the main 
psychological doctrines must be brought into the foreground, subordi- 
nate doctrines given a secondary place, and only enough of the sci- 
entific, theological and metaphysical setting sketched to make them 
intelligible, while the temptation to follow up such divagations as the 
angelology and demonology of some of the medizval writers must be 
resisted. Moreover, since in a history so complicated there is manifest 
danger of losing one’s way in the tangle of details, the whole story 
should be so set forth as to bring out, not indeed a steady line of 
advance, which would be false to the facts, but at any rate the main 
trends of direction. How successful Mr. Brett has been in these 
several particulars, readers will doubtless differ in judging. But 
this at least may be said, that he appears to have made a conscientious 
effort to meet the conditions and it is perhaps sufficient praise to say 
that he has not altogether failed. The reader might have been 
helped by more numerous summaries in retrospect of the achievement 
of a period, the general character of which, however, is usually marked 
out in advance. To the present reviewer the author seems in the 
main to have shown good judgment both in his inclusions and in 
what he has rejected. 

Following a sketch in Part I of the Background of Medizval 
Thought, the general plan of the second volume is to give an account 
of the Medieval Doctrines down to the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Part II, then in Part III to follow out the movement from 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, finally in Part IV to describe 
the psychological development in the important eighteenth century. 
The reader is tempted to hasten on to the later and more familiar 
phases of the movement, but would miss much that is both interesting 
and valuable to the student of origins if he totally neglected the earlier. 
He should at any rate pay attention to the chapter on the Arabian 
Teachers in Part I, for, although, as Mr. Brett says, Europe owes 
to the Arabs a debt of gratitude for the preservation of ancient docu- 
ments and for little else, their mystical and theosophical speculations, 
allied to the Neoplatonic line of thought, represent the idea of 
experience, that reflective study of the inner life from which new 
ideas, as he also says, might at any time emerge. The reader should 
also pay attention to the illuminating chapter in Part II on the 
Groundwork of Medieval Thought, where he will find succinctly set 
forth the leading principles of matter and method, physiology and 
psychology, and the other special subjects of psychological interest, 
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or at least of interest bearing on psychology, which dominated the 
medieval mind. One point noted on p. 73 is worth calling attention to. 
It is, of course, well understood that the medizval spiritus had in 
it nothing antithetic to material, but simply stood for the ancient 
‘pneuma,’ the material basis of life; it is not so well understood that 
the ‘animal spirits,’ which figure so prominently in Descartes’ theory 
of the relations of soul and body, are for medizval writers the specific 
human spirits in virtue of which man is animated and are the 
indispensable basis of sense and thought. In the doctrine of species 
in the theory of sense-perception, species impressa, in medio, and 
expressa—the three stages of the process—it is not so clear that the 
author is right in his interpretation of the final stage: “We are 
said to apprehend when we know this internal object,” the species 
expressa; is not the meaning rather this, that we are said to know 
the external object when we apprehend this internal object? And 
when a little later, expounding the doctrine of William of Conches, 
he explains ingenium as presumably the equivalent of the modern 
‘awareness,’ he seems plainly wrong, for the definition he quotes in 
support of this interpretation, “vis animae naturalis ad aliquid cito 
percipiendum,” (p. 92) seems rather to indicate the native Anlage or 
capacity of intelligence; and this accords better with his own account 
of the term as used by Isaac of Stella, according to which it is the 
name for the activity or capacity (vis, intentio) of the mind to extend 
itself and acquire knowledge. 

In the exposition of doctrines attached to the names of the numerous 
authors cited there is evidence of intimate acquaintances with the 
sources and the best modern critics and historians, but there is no 
claim to be exhaustive, the author’s aim being rather to bring out 
the contributions which each makes to the general movement and to 
estimate their significance. In this he everywhere shows indepen- 
dence of judgment, his comments being often both penetrating and 
profound. Thus in writing of Thomas Aquinas he refuses to follow 
the common opinion that Aquinas excelled his master Albertus to any 
great extent in his psychology, although he acknowledges, of course, 
the former’s superiority in general in subtlety and systematization. 
What he emphasizes in both is the steady restoration of the Aristote- 
lian doctrine, modified so as to conform to the theology, and especially 
the convergence of scholasticism on the task of annihilating the 
Arabian doctrine of the intellect ending in the clear assertion of the 
immanence of all psychic powers in the individual. At the same 
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time he is keen to point out the dualism in the revised doctrine of 
the intellect, the inability of the scholastics to explain how the 
particular forms of sense become contents of thought and so uni- 
versalized. Pure empiricism is rejected; Aquinas ultimately falls 
back on God as the explanation of the unity. Thus, as Mr. Brett 
says, and the remark is characteristic of his method, we have already 
the cleft between mind and matter which was later developed by 
Descartes; also, the Cartesian principle of union through God; and, 
at the same time, a suggestion of that later Aristotelianism elaborated 
by Kant. He also shows how in the analysis given by Aquinas of 
Love we have the foundations both of a rational ethics and of a 
social psychology. Again, in writing of Duns Scotus, he brings 
out the fact that the method of exposition adopted by Scotus appears 
to anticipate in principle the later ideas of a fringe of consciousness. 
And when he comes to speak of Roger Bacon, who is commonly 
regarded as representing the beginning of the scientific movement 
in the latter half of the thirteenth century, he judiciously observes 
that he could better be described as its last representative, since the 
rule of the Church had hitherto been catholic, not theology alone, 
but all branches of learning being its concern. It was Bacon’s firm 
grasp on the idea of experiment, anticipated in a measure by Albertus 
Magnus, which diverted the study of the faculties into new paths empi- 
rical in methods and results. 

We have no space to follow here the author’s attempt to clarify the 
confused movements of the sixteenth century in which, along with 
further elaborations of the scholastic tradition and an abundant out- 
cropping of mysticism and fantastic speculation, there is yet a pro- 
nounced tendency to development in the natural sciences, which ever 
more and more exert a dominating influence on psychology. Nor can 
we pause to consider his excellent account of the scientific basis 
for further advance laid by such men as Galileo and Francis Bacon, 
Kepler and Newton, and in other directions, by Van Helmont, Glisson, 
Wilis, Vieussens and the rest. It suffices to note in passing his view 
that the sixteenth century was predominantly an age of destruction 
and that in the seventeenth the desire is not so much to create sys- 
tems as to think systematically under the new conditions. This 
brings us to Descartes. 

Descartes died in 1650, not 1660, as wrongly stated, p. 194, and 
implied, p. 188. (The date is correctly given, p. 302). In the sys- 
tematic account which Mr. Brett gives of the psychology of this 
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thinker, he is concerned, along with full recognition of the new spirit, 
to bring out the overlapping of the old with the new and. to separate 
the good from the bad. Descartes is full of inconsistencies, his 
doctrines lack unity, fluctuating between the extremes of rationalism 
and naturalism, shifting at different periods according to the exi- 
gences of controversy and the conditions of temperament and pre- 
possessions. One is uncertain, however, at times of the correctness 
of the interpretation, especially in the almost total absence of explicit 
references. What, e.g., was precisely Descartes’ doctrine of innate 
ideas? Many years ago the late Professor Sidgwick examined the 
subject and concluded that, as distinguished from self-evident judg- 
ments, only one idea is explicitly accepted by Descartes as innate, 
namely, the idea of God. Mr. Brett says that Descartes attempted 
a catalogue, but does not tell us where. Similarly as regards the 
automatism of animals, he points out the inconsistency of treating 
animals first as mere machines and then, later, granting them a kind 
of consciousness which includes sensations, but does not amount to 
thought. But this is connected with his doubtfully tenable view 
that Descartes’ soul was identical with Aristotle’s reason, and the 
inconsistency becomes Mr. Brett’s own when (p. 262) he makes 
it a point of difference between Locke and Descartes that the former 
attributed sensation to animals, especially in view of his statement 
that, according to Locke, sensations are physical. A special section 
is given to the exposition of Descartes’ doctrine of the ‘ passions’ 
followed by one on the doctrines of Spinoza, and the discussion of 
both is acute and for the purposes adequate. It is a pity that no 
such account was given of the doctrine of Malebranche, whose psycho- 
logical importance in other respects is recognized. That the author 
does not always use his sources properly is evidenced first by his taking 
from Ribot the translation of Descartes’ account of the process of 
‘admiration’ instead of going to the original, and then perverting the 
sense by ascribing to the movement of ‘our thought’ what Des- 
cartes ascribes to les esprits. There is the further error of repre- 
senting Descartes as teaching that an emotion is “a state of the animal 
spirits and the blood,” when Art. 96 of the “Passions de l’Ame” 
only says that these cause the five primary passions. 


The four chapters on the psychology of the eighteenth century, 
where the national lines of development begin to be significant, deal 
respectively with the British psychologists, continental empiricism, 
the beginnings of German psychology and the influence and appli- 
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cations of psychology in that century. The material is well selected, 
there is a fine balance in its distribution and the exposition is made 
interesting and instructive by the epigrammatic and unconventional 
judgments and the retrospective and anticipatory allusions we have 
been led to expect. These chapters fill about a third of the volume. 
It is impossible to summarize them briefly; it is enough to say that 
they vividly portray in condensed phrase and pregnant utterance 
all the movement so critically significant for the history of psychology 
occurring at this period. Of the author’s estimates of the signifi- 
cance of the several contributions, there may be difference of opinion; 
certainly not all would agree with the high estimate he places on 
the systematizer Wolff, and one rubs one’s eyes when reading of 
Hartley (p. 281) that he was the first to take serious account of 
the fact that mental and bodily processes are conjoined in the opera- 
tions of the senses; one would suppose that this much at least was 
matter of universal agreement. But in the main his judgments 
seem to be acutely just. Thus, e.g., it throws a light over all Hume’s 
undertaking if we remember that his apparently explanatory terms 
belief, custom, cause, are, as Mr. Brett explains, nothing of the sort, 
but are merely descriptive titles for modes of behavior. And such 
a judgment as that passed on Condillac’s procedure, starting from 
the unscientific concept of the solitary individual, as “a new way 
of deducing entities from nonentity,” the merits of which “ depend 
is both accurate and entertaining. 


, 


largely on its failure,’ 


The third volume is divided into two parts, Part I being entitled 
The Age of Transition, and treated as it appears in Britain, France and 
Germany, Part II, Modern Psychology, the various phases of which 
are traced in connection with general scientific tendencies in chap- 
ters dealing respectively with the movement from Fechner to Wundt, 
with representative types of theory among other German writers, with 
British psychology in the nineteenth century and with a general 
survey of the progress of psychology in France, Italy and America. 
A concluding chapter deals with the scope of modern psychology 
in the various branches into which it has developed. We are here 
on familar ground, but the more familiar the ground, the greater 
the admiration of the skill with which we find it surveyed; even 
the best informed may find here much to learn, much to stimulate 
fresh discernment and a finer appreciation. For there is nothing 
in Mr. Brett that is onesided or doctrinaire; naturally as a historian 
he has no such contempt for history as is shown by some of our 
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modern extremists in psychology as in other departments of human 
endeavor; he is sympathetic to every effort both to exploit and to 
apply the knowledge of human nature gained by experience and 
experiment. His learning is extensive and seems to be generally 
accurate; his criticisms are’ acute and generally sound. And he 
writes with clarity and incisiveness; for so learned a book the work 
is more than usually readable, although the condensation is such that 
the ordinary reader will probably find it difficult to take in more 
than a quite limited amount at any one sitting. Hence it is likely 
to serve better as a book of reference than for any rough and ready 
getting up of the subject for examination. The work as a whole 
is more comprehensive than that of either Klemm or Dessoir, both 
of which were published after the appearance of Brett’s first volume. 
It is doubtless not the final presentation of the subject, even up 
to date, but it seems fitted long to remain the standard. What is 
now needed is a history of psychological doctrines, a series of mono- 
graphs after the manner of Warren's recent history of the doctrines 
of association. Such a series, however, while it would supplement 
the general history attached to men and movements, periods and 
countries, would depend upon it and could never supplant it. 


It is unecessary to single out from the third volume special points 
for comment, the general character of the writing having been 
already sufficiently indicated. It may be permitted, nevertheless, in 
conclusion to note one special fact as bearing on present tendencies 
in American psychology. Under the heading, The New Synthesis, 
Mr. Brett devotes ten pages to the exposition of the psychology of 
James Ward, a larger space than that given to any other author 
in the two volumes except Descartes, Herbart, Wundt, Beneke, 
Fechner and Lotze, and only twelve pages are given to each of the 
last three. The historical importance of Ward's article on Psychol- 
ogy in the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was recog- 
nized at the time as the beginning of a new attitude in British psy- 
chology. Three years ago Ward published his Principles of Psy- 
chology, the book of which Bain, reviewing the Encyclopedia article, 
said that, when it should be written, Mr. Ward would have produced 
one of the masterpieces of the human mind. In England the appear- 
ance of this book was hailed as an event going far to justify 
Bain’s prediction. In America the book, like Hume’s Treatise, seems 
to have fallen stillborn from the press; last year Ward remarked 
to the present writer that he had not seen a single review of it 
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from this side of the Atlantic. Even Mr. Brett fails to mention 
it. Psychology, we may suppose, develops in each country along the 
lines of the national genius as well as those of the historical tradi- 
tion, and it is no discredit to us if we follow our bent and devote 
ourselves largely to observation of the palpable, to social implications 
and to practical applications. But it would be discreditable if we 
totally neglected theory and, despising the artists, gave over our 
science to the artizans. It is to be feared that the neglect of Ward 
in this country is symptomatic and arises from aversion to the 
‘subtle,’ suspicion of the ‘logical,’ and general disesteem for ‘ phi- 
losophy’ so prevalent among our contemporaries. These prejudices 
are happily not shared by Mr. Brett. 
H. N. GaRpINneER. 


Smit COLLeEce. 


A History of English Philosophy. By W. R. Sortey. New York 

and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921.—pp. xv, 372. 

As most readers are doubtless aware, this is not strictly a new 
book. The author says in his brief preface: “ The book, as it now 
appears, is based upon a series of chapters contributed to The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.” Not only so, but the gen- 
eral character of the volume was largely determined by the nature 
of the original contributions to the Cambridge History. It was 
evidently written, not for the mere beginner, nor for the professional 
student of philosophy, but for the really intelligent and informed 
general reader. Any writer is fortunate to have such an assured 
group of readers, and, needless to say, Professor Sorley has treated 
his readers with respect. It is unfortunate that this valuable vol- 
ume has not been available before for those who did not own the 
admirable, but bulky and expensive series to which the essential part 
was originally contributed. 

Of course this is not the only history covering the whole field 
of English Philosophy. In 1912 Professor Seth published his Eng- 
lish Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy as a volume in the 
“Channels of English Literature” series. It is to be doubted if 
this excellent book has received in this country the attention it 
deserves. Like Professor Sorley’s History of English Philosophy, 
its character is, to some extent, determined by that of the series 
to which it belongs, but not to the extent of detracting from its 
value. Though confined to rather brief space, as the nature of 
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the series required, Professor Seth does not allow himself to be 
hurried, and he gives us a very clear, readable, and judicious ex- 
position of what is most essential in English Philosophy. In his too 
modest Preface, the author, disclaiming any ambitious intentions, says : 
“Such an exhaustive account of the subject as will be found, so 
far as the seventeenth century is concerned, in Charles de Rémusat’s 
Histoire de la Philosophie en Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqu’ a 
Locke, or in Professor Sorley’s admirable chapters in The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, lies entirely beyond the scope of 
the present work.” So far as Professor Sorley’s chapters are con- 
cerned, Professor Seth concedes too much. It is very easy to 
compare the scale of these histories of English Philosophy as we 
now have them; for, while Professor Sorley’s publishers have 
treated him much the more generously as regards size of page and 
type, the average printed page of the two volumes contains approxi- 
mately the same number of words. It thus appears without the 
computations usually necessary, that Professor Seth’s volume con- 
tains nearly twenty per cent more matter than Professor Sorley’s; 
and the difference of scale is even greater than this would indicate, 
as the former writer confines himself rather more closely than the 
latter to the more prominent figures in English Philosophy. Not 
that this is necessarily an advantage. To make a rough comparison 
in four typical cases, while Locke is given practically the same space 
in the two books, Professor Seth gives more than twice as much 
space to Berkeley, twice as much to Hume, and nearly three times 
as much to J. S. Mill as Professor Sorley. As regards manner of 
treatment, the two writers do not differ greatly. Professor Seth’s 
book may be a little more popular in style, but it is not noticeably 
so; both writers keep, in the main, to the traditional interpretations 
of the philosophers considered, but that was almost inevitable, 
considering the space to which they have restricted themselves. 

In treating of the history of English Philosophy, both authors 
evidently realize that they are dealing with a great subject. For 
example, there is none of the depreciation of Locke and Hume that 
one finds in T. H. Green’s Introductions to his edition of Hume’s 
works, and, on the other hand, no undue appeal to national pride. 
It may be noted that Professor Sorley regards Locke as, “on the 
whole, the most important figure in English Philosophy” (p. 102), 
while Professor Seth places Hume at the head of the list (p. 149). 
Neither writer lays any particular stress upon the comparative esti- 
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mate, and of course the matter is unimportant unless as suggesting 
that there is no recognized standard of comparison. Probably no 
English philosopher, with the possible exception of J. S. Mill, enter- 
tained as worthy a conception of what philosophy is and of what 
it means for human life as Locke. In estimating his achievements, 
we must remember not only the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing, but his essays on toleration, theory of government, and 
education. Though the least technical of the great philosophers, he 
founded a new and most important discipline in the theory of 
knowledge. Hume, on the other hand, was hardly the disinterested 
seeker after truth that we look for in the highest type of philosopher; 
but, though his ignorance of some matters pertaining to philosophy 
and of many matters pertaining to science was deplorable, and though 
not a few of his famous passages contain specious arguments, he 
was undoubtedly a philosophical genius of almost the highest order. 
Of course his original premises were impossible, but he was perfectly 
ready to disregard them when it suited his convenience. Though 
he chose to play the part of the skeptic, it was not really experience 
that he distrusted, but the prevailing rationalistic ideal of knowledge 
that even Locke had accepted, and it would seem that Hume’s method, 
freed from its original crudities, was as capable of constructive 
as of destructive development. Of course all this refers to the first 
Book of the Treatise of Human Nature, which he unfortunately 
ruined in his later revision; but it is to be remembered that, in the 
Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (his revison of Book 
III) we have one of the undoubted classics of English Ethics. In 
any case, Locke and Hume belong to the immortals. 

It is to be noted that both of the histories under consideration 
perpetuate the Campbell Fraser tradition of the preéminent goodness 
and greatness of Berkeley. Professor Sorley refers to him as “ one 
(p. 132) and he 


of the most perfect characters among men of letters 
describes the Principles of Human Knowledge as “one of the works 
which have had a critical influence upon the course of European 
thought” (p. 137). Professor Seth goes almost as far, though he 
recognizes that Berkeley was rather unscrupulous as a theological 
controversialist (p. 124) and criticises some of his characteristic 
arguments in a way to reveal their essential weakness. The difficulty 
is not that Berkeley was deeply interested in the religious problem; 
certainly Butler was at least as much so, but this did not prevent 
him from being the greatest of English moralists. There is some- 
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thing mortal about the works of all philosophers and Butler was no 
exception; but, while the Analogy of Religion seems to be about as 
dead as nine out of the fifteen Sermons are potentially immortal, 
one does not recall a paragraph in Butler’s works that is undignified 
or unworthy. On the other hand, Berkeley was first, last, and always 
a typical theologian of his rather unlovely generation (so far as 
theologians were concerned), and, like most of the rest of them, 
he was always spoiling for a fight. His interest in philosophy seems 
to have been determined by what he thought he could get out of it 
for theological purposes. One does not, at this late date, enjoy 
being reminded constantly of the amenities of early eighteenth cen- 
tury theological controversy, especially when they are irrelevant, as 
they usually are. (Cf. Berkeley’s often quoted characterization of 
Shaftesbury under the name “Cratylus” in the third dialogue of 
Alciphron). Berkeley was undoubtedly one of the brilliant men 
of his generation; but his principal argument, as he left it, was 
hardly philosophical in the proper sense, or only accidentally so. 
One can hardly be expected to accept his eighteenth-century con- 
ception of the Divine Being as a substitute for the world order, 
objectively regarded. Our present concern is with the behavior of 
nature, not with an unknown and unknowable substance, presumably 
with sinister qualities; and the question is, What categories are we 
to employ in dealing with nature in its totality? Berkeley’s per- 
ceptualism can be worked according to the mechanical categories 
as well as according to the teleological; in itself, it is ambiguous 
as to possibilities of development, as some of the neo-Realists have 
not failed to point out. While much more important for ‘associa- 
tionism’ than has commonly been recognized, Berkeley is logically 
a minor figure for philosophy. In fact, his whole characteristic 
argument depends upon his theory regarding ‘abstract ideas,’ ac- 
cepted, indeed, by Hume as “one of the greatest and most valuable 
discoveries that has been made of late years in the republic of 
letters,” but corresponding as little to the facts recognized by modern 
psychology as to the demands of modern logic. If Idealism did not 
have deeper and very different foundations, it would hardly be 
discussed seriously today. 

While Professor Sorley’s exposition of the philosophical doctrine 
of J. S. Mill is much too brief, even according to the scale that he 
has adopted, he goes further than Professor Seth in emphasizing 
his greatness as a philosopher. He says: “ John Stuart Mill is, on 
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the whole, the most interesting and characteristic figure in English 
philosophy in the nineteenth century” (p. 243). He is all this and 
more. Little as one may sympathize with some of Mill’s earlier 
or even later enthusiasms, modern logic began with his epoch-making, 
if imperfect, work. This alone was a very great contribution to 
philosophy. But he dealt in the same large way with ethics and 
political economy and did much to help the England of the nine- 
teenth century to come to itself. Too much is made of his incon- 
sistencies. He is often called ‘the philosopher of the transition’ by 
critics who forget how much he had to do with effecting the ‘ transi- 
tion.’ While his logical theory was different enough from that of Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, he consistently acted on the latter’s principle that 
the only real test of truth is more truth. In perfect candor and 
largeness of vision, combined with much practicality of the right kind, 
he is the modern counterpart of Locke. 

As Professor Sorley approaches the end of his task, his tendéncy 
toward over-condensation becomes more evident. Less than nine pages 
altogether are devoted to Spencer, T. H. Green, Bradley, and Bosan- 
quet, though the author’s treatment, of course, is not consecutive. 
Turning back, it will be noticed that Coleridge is not treated at all, 
except as an early influence upon J. S. Mill’s development. Doubtless 
Coleridge was over-estimated as a philosopher by his own generation, 
but we can hardly afford to neglect him altogether. In short, our 
only real criticism of Professor Sorley is, that he has sometimes 
given us less than we might expect. As a handbook this volume is, 
in the main, admirable; but if it had been at least twice as long, it 
would have been more than twice as good, and one may surmise that 
the gifted author could have accomplished the task with a good deal 
less than twice the trouble. 

Ernest ALBEE. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lotze’s Theory of Reality. By E. E. Tuomas. New York and London, 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1921.—pp. 1, 217. 

In his brief Prefatory Note the author explains that this essay is con- 
fined to Lotze’s theory of reality, since the “ theory of thought has already 
been adequately dealt with by Sir Henry Jones.” He touches, therefore, 
on the doctrine of thought only in so far as it bears on Lotze’s meta- 
physics. Of the latter he gives a “critical exposition.” These statements 
define the scope of the discussion and its purpose. The plan does not in- 
clude an exhaustive account of every element in Lotze’s metaphysical sys- 
tem: considerable divisions of the Cosmology and the Psychology, even 
parts of the Ontology, are omitted or given incidental treatment. Nor is 
the order of the original argument always definitely followed. It is 
critical exposition which the author has in mind: a statement of the theory 
of reality as this can be synthetically gathered from the Metaphysik, the 
Mikrokosmos, the Dictate, even parts of the Logik when they are relevant, 
and then a critical appraisal of the value of the doctrine in relation to per- 
manent issues, in particular with reference to the outstanding philosophical 
and theological questions of the present time. 

Mr. Thomas begins with a long introductory chapter on Lotze’s place in 
the history of philosophy. It is noticeable that in this—as throughout the 
work—he discovers the antecedents of Lotze’s reflective thinking predomi- 
nantly in the speculation of his predecessors in philosophy proper—Leib- 
nitz, Kant, Hegel, Herbart—above all in Lotze’s relation to the Kantian 
system. The scientific background of his ideal-realism, on the other hand, 
the bearing of the scientific movement of Lotze’s earlier years on his own 
thinking and on the character of his conclusions, are given relatively scant 
attention. In the body of the treatise the constitutive elements of the main 
doctrine are considered in succession. The nature of reality as law, as 
substance, and as psychical, the unity of things dependent on the unity of 
the ground, the existence, the nature, and the functions of the soul, Lotze’s 
logical conception of reality, finally the ethical groundwork of his meta- 
physics, are passed in review, the doctrine being synthetically woven to- 
gether on the basis of the author’s comprehensive study of the sources and 
then evaluated by comparison with his critical standards. 

In principle the outcome of the evaluation is negative. There is an un- 
mediated dualism, it is urged, between substance as law and substance as 
psychic unity, while neither of the two furnishes a basis from which to 
construe the co-existence of qualities. Lotze’s pluralistic tendency defeats 
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his argument from interaction to the unity of things; ill-success attends his 
effort to establish unity through the unitary ground. The analysis of re. 
ality in terms of mind neglects the ideality of units of lower types in order 
to maintain the superior position of personal spirits. But no adequate pro- 
vision is made for the purposive interference of souls in the mechanical 
order of existence. Moreover, the evidence adduced for the ethical basis of 
the world, or for the existence of a spiritual world-ground, is quite insufi- 
cient. The differentiation of finite spirits from the ground must be pro- 
nounced defective. The concept of a Deity whose inclusive life constitutes 
the course of the world is both inadequate and untenable. In sum, if we 
compare his philosophy with the ultimate issues raised by Kant, “ we shall 
find that Lotze has not answered Kant, but has deepened the issue which 
Kant raised: he has not healed the breach between nature and spirit, but has 
widened it” (p. 1909). The effect is seen in several tendencies of later 
thinking, notably in the theological doctrine of value judgments promul- 
gated by Albrecht Ritschl. In this sphere also lies the ultimate Lotzean 
problem. For “when we come to consider this realm of values that con- 
dition our spiritual life we cannot translate them into terms of existence, 
What, then, is the form of reality that must be assigned to the realm of 
ends? This is the fundamental question set by the philosophy of Lotze” 
(p. 214). 

The treatise thus becomes an essay in critical interpretation. The dan- 
gers of this form of inquiry are well known. And despite the author’s 
familiarity with the sources and the documentation of his argument, the 
question suggests itself whether they have in every instance been avoided. 
At least the method of passing directly from exposition to criticism involves 
a nice discrimination on the reader’s part between the views which are 
ascribed to Lotze and those which are put forward as the writer’s own. 
Analogous queries beset the argument considered as constructive criticism. 
The writer’s insight enables him to bring out the structural problems of the 
Lotzean system. But Lotze’s answer to the charges of lacunz in his work 
or of cruces unresolved might well have been a disclaimer of responsibility 
—that he had planned no attempt to solve several of these problems, that 
he believed them beyond the grasp of human thought. This position in its 
turn would be open to rejoinder. It might be answered either by way of 
general epistemological argument or by direct elucidation of the principles 
involved. But cogent refutation would require more mature and fuller 
discussion than is offered in the present treatise. In this the conclusions 
reached are often given as suggestions rather than as developed inferences. 
And these are not enough when the issue concerns the next step forward 
im reflective thought. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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Common-Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joap. New York, E. P. Dutton and 

Co., 1921.—pp. xvi, 207. 

Mr. Joad professes a two-fold object in writing this book: first, that of 
demonstrating the irrelevance for the actual problems of life of philosophi- 
cal Ethics, and, secondly, of indicating a method likely to yield more prac- 
tical results. The failure of traditional Ethics, he tells us, is the inevitable 
result of its method, the method of apriori reasoning which deduces con- 
clusions from metaphysical principles. This is an interesting, it may even 
be a fascinating, intellectual game, but the trouble with it is that it has 
nothing to do with life. For while logical systems may be coherent and 
complete and definitive, life is various, changing, elusive; it is tentative, 
provisional, inconclusive. Hence any one who, like the author, is con- 
vinced that “ Ethics really ought to have something to do with life” will 
start with the observation of life and be glad if his results fall into any 
order at all. Such is the procedure which Mr. Joad believes that empirical 
or ‘common-sense’ Ethics must follow. 

While Mr. Joad does not keep the impatient reader waiting long to learn 
his opinion of traditional ethical systems, he endeavors to justify this un- 
favorable judgment by a hundred-page exposition of Utilitarianism, Intu- 
itionism, and Platonism in Ethics, which, however, he advises the reader to 
skip if (as he seems to think more than likely) the reader dislikes philos- 
ophy. The advice is bad and the reader who follows it will miss one of the 
best parts of the book. The exposition is keen and clear, frequently view- 
ing its subject-matter from a new angle, or in a fresh perspective, that is 
both suggestive and illuminating. In fa¢t this survey of historical systems 
itself goes far to prove what the experienced reader had already suspected 
—that Mr. Joad’s scathing contempt for “apriori” Ethics is largely pose, 
betraying the effect upon his own thought of the present willingness among 
self-styled ultra-moderns to swallow whole the sub-conscious, psycho- 
analysis, the vital urge, creative impulse, and what-not, while totally re- 


jecting classical philosophy as theoretical and apriori. 

The constructive part of Mr. Joad’s book is itself an ironical commentary 
upon his introduction; for his own “common-sense Ethics” proves to be 
interesting not as a summary of facts culled from the observation of life 
but as an application of certain conceptions themselves highly theoretical, 
to the field of human conduct. Chief of these is that of Impulse, a term 
supremely important in the author’s account because it enables him to cor- 
relate such conceptions as the Life-Force which he takes from Bergson and 
Shaw, with the facts and assumptions of Psycho-analysis. Impulse, he 
asserts, is the dynamic element in human life, the principle of growth, tiie 
source of change and progress. It is a tendency or urge to action spring- 
ing from the depths of our nature and conditioned by no consciousness of 
end or result. It is in fact an unconscious desire: we are conscious of 
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the prompting to act but not of the result; we are pushed from behind, not 
pulled from in front. Some impulses of course develop into intelligent 
desires. But impulse is primary; it rather than rational desire is the 
source of human conduct and the social order. Morality itself springs 
from an impulse, the impulse to blame. The human individual feels this 
then sets his reason to work to find good grounds for the cen- 





impulse 
sure he wishes to inflict. In historical Ethics, moral sense theories glorify 
the impulse to blame, under the name of conscience. In protest hedonistic 
theories have too often glorified the impulse to sensual gratification. Now 
in order that the human being shall live as rich and varied a life as pos- 
sible his impulses must be given full scope for expansion and development. 
Thus we reach the principle which Mr. Joad, if I understand him, regards 
as fundamental to Ethics—that value attaches only to those actions and ob- 
jects which afford expression to vital impulses. The importance and 
rightfulness of the claims of impulse are witnessed in his opinion by the 
facts which psycho-analysis has brought to light regarding the evil effects 
of thwarting or suppressing these vital tendencies. Historically, morality 
has to a great extent signified the control of the impulses of the young by 
the impulses of their elders, i.¢., the control of our positive creative im- 
pulses by those of fear and blame. Thus in the matter of sex-relations, 
morality has taken the form of prudery, “the old woman’s caricature of 
morality.” 

Mr. Joad would doubtless deny that ‘impulse’ as he uses it is a term 
deserving of those very epithets with which he belabors metaphysics; he 
would hold it to be a fact of psychological science. In answer it will be 
sufficient to point to the uncritical and unscientific character of the ¢ a- 
ception as he applies it. Impulse, we are told, is unconscious desire |). 
108). There is apparently an impulse “to gratify bodily appetites” (p. 
116). There is also an impulse to blame (p. 113). “ Most important of 
all perhaps is the thwarting under modern conditions of what may be 
called the social or political impulse. All men have a strong desire to 
meddle with, and if possible to control, the lives of other individuals living 
in the same community” (p. 129). The most of the native tendencies to 
action thus included under impulse would be treated by modern psychology 
as instincts—yet psychology certainly knows nothing of an instinct to 
gratify bodily appetite, or to censor the conduct of others, or a political 
instinct in the sense intended. 

Up to this point Mr. Joad’s Common-Sense Ethics promises to afford 
us very little assistance in the organization of our lives and the direction of 
our conduct. To give expression to the life-force in the gratification of 
impulses particularly when these retain their youthful fire and vigor seems 
the burden of his teaching. Yet he is at pains to deny that his theory 
justifies any indiscriminate indulgence of impulses. He contrives in fact 
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so to interpret his first principles as to bring his practical conclusions into 
line with rational morality. This he is able to do because he introduces 
into his system modifying considerations drawn from the theories he re- 
jects. Why is it often right to curb rather than to indulge impulse? Be- 
cause reason must be acknowledged as the master of impulse? By no 
means—reason is always the servant of desire, conscious and unconscious. 
But it is true that there is an impulse in human nature to seek the good 
of the whole. This may be identified with the will and since impulses may 
be fairly called rational according to breadth and scope of the satisfaction 
they bring this may be called the impulse of reason. Its expression means 
the fullest possible satisfaction of impulse as a whole, hence the best life. 
Impulses, furthermore, fall into two classes, possessive and creative. The 
latter bring the fuller satisfaction because they do not prevent but facilitate 
the expression of other impulses and tend to create a social order offering 
more opportunities to all. 

Empirical or Common-sense Ethics, as the author understands, has two 
parts: first, an investigation of what men desire, which is psychological, 
and, secondly, an enquiry into the conditions under which human desires 
gain satisfaction, which falls within the field of politics. He therefore 
discusses in the latter part of his book present-day problems of social and 
political organizations so far as these affect the self-expression of human 
individuals. His treatment though brief is thoughtful and frequently sug- 
gestive; he is an alert and penetrating critic of current social and political 


tendencies. 


H. W. Wricrrt. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


Moral Theory. An Introduction to Ethics. By G. C. Fretp. New York, 

E. P. Dutton and Co., 1921.—pp. x, 214. 

This little book does not profess to be a text-book of ethics, nor does it 
make any attempt to cover the whole range of topics conventionally pre- 
sented in introductory ethical works. It is the intention of the author to 
arouse the interest of the student in the subject and to imtroduce him to a 
limited number of fundamental problems. This he attempts to do by pre- 
senting in the first half of the book (Parts I and II) a summary and brief 
criticism of Kant’s Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals 
and of Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, and by developing in Part III an 
ethical theory based chiefly upon Aristotle. 

Mr. Field conducts his discussion, both in the analytical and the con- 
structive portions of the book, in a dialectical style. The few concrete 
examples which are employed are decidedly well-chosen and they cause the 
reader to wish that the pages had been enlivened by a more liberal use of 
illustrative material. The book is commendably free from dogmatism. 
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An interesting feature of Part I is the view brought out in Chapter II 
that Kant started out on the basis of several assumptions about what is 
good and right which are thoroughly acceptable to our ordinary ideas, 
Mr. Field makes two principal criticisms of the ethical theory of Kant; 
firstly, of the view that what is good must be good in itself, apart from all 
relations to anything else; secondly, of the view that the mere apprehen- 
sion of a fact is sufficient to move us to action. In Chapter V, the only 
chapter which discusses to any extent the views of other writers than 
Kant and Aristotle, Mr. Field maintains that in one form or another Kan- 
tian fallacies are to be found in Moore’s Principia Ethica, John Stuart 
Mill’s Utilitarianism, Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics, and, though he is less 
confident in this case, Bishop Butler’s Sermons. 

The exposition and criticism of Aristotle are interesting, although not 
marked by the simplicity, directness and clearness which lend such per- 
ennial charm to the ethical writing of Aristotle himself. The following 
constitute Mr. Field’s most important objections to the Aristotelian views. 
He considers that Aristotle does not sufficiently distinguish between the 
good as the actual object of desire and as the ideal object of desire. In 
the second place, he is not satisfied with Aristotle’s account of contem- 
piation as the supreme good. 

Part III is entitled “Towards a Constructive Theory.” While, as is 
made evident in Chapter XV, Mr. Field does not base his ethical theory 
upon any particular metaphysical system, it is equally clear that his own 
point of view owes much to the idealistic tradition in modern British 
ethics. Like T. H. Green, he is especially interested in the analysis of de- 
sire and his treatment of that problem in Chapters X and XI is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book. In fact, Chapters X—XII contain the 
gist of the author’s ethical theory. In Chapter XII he arrives at his defi- 
nition of the good. He believes that the highest good should possess the 
characteristics of intellectual contemplation and should have reference, 
at the same time, to practical activities. He considers that the sentiment of 
love satisfies these requirements. It is, he holds, a form of contemplative 
activity, it is complete and perfect in its own nature and is not made more 
so by any action to which it may lead; at the same time, it does lead to 
practical activity under appropriate circumstances (pp. 144-5). “ Practi- 
cal activities . . . owe their value, when they are more than a mere means 
to the attainment of the ideal, to their being the appropriate expression in 
the special circumstances of the sentiment of love” (p. 145). The author 
thus arrives at a view of the supreme good which reminds us of that of 
Dante in the Divine Comedy. The arguments by which Mr. Field attempts 
to show that knowledge, aesthetic enjoyment and other activities are only 
of value as contributing to enlightened love are to the writer of this 
notice, decidedly unconvincing. In fact, many readers of the book who 
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are familiar with ethical literature will feel that the author’s account of 
the good suffers from abstractness in that it has been arrived at through 
emphasizing one important element in the good to the detriment of other 


elements. 
Joun R. TurTtte. 


Exmira COLLEGE. 


Georg Sand. Mystique de la passion, de la politique, et de Tart. Par 

Ernest Semurre. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1920.—pp. xiii, 456. 

About twenty years ago M. Seilliére began the publication of a series of 
books (on Gobineau, Nietzsche, Democratic Imperialism, The Romantic 
Evil) bearing the general title Philosophie de limpérialisme, in which he 
sought to show that underlying the most diverse manifestations of human 
action was the basal tendency in every living being to increase its power,— 
the will to power, or imperialism, as he called it. In the course of further 
studies he was struck by the close connection, in the life of the individual 
as well as of society, between this impulse and the phenomena of mysti- 
cism. He accounted for this connection by the fact that the mystical ex- 
perience, the faith, that is, in a superhuman alliance which tends to sustain 
us in our effort to conquer, and the enthusiasm which results from this 
conviction, probably constitute the indispensable conditions of methodical 
and persistent action for the intelligent and foreseeing being. These 
thoughts have given direction to all of the author’s later investigations, and 
we have a host of interesting volumes from his pen in which he works out 
his thesis—among them: Une tragédie d’amour au temps du romantisme, 
1909; Les mystique du néoromantisme (Marx, Tolstoi, les pangermanistes), 
1910; Le romantisme des réalistes (Flaubert), 1914; Mme. Guyon et Féne- 
lon, précurseurs de Rousseau, 1918; Le péril mystique dans Vinspiration 
des démocraties contemporaines, 1918; Les étappes du mysticisme passionnel, 
1919; Les origines romanesques de la morale et de la politique roman- 
tiques, 1920. 

In the present book M. Seilliére applies his theory to the life and work 
of George Sand; she stands for him as a typical example of Romantic 
mysticism ; indeed, as one of “the educators of the modern soul.” In her 
he finds revealed the mysticism of passion, political or social mysticism, 
and the mysticism of art—a specifically feminine shade of mysticism, 
which he regards as the dominant trait of present-day Europe and a men- 
ace to our civilization. She is, in his opinion, one of the most complete 
theorists, one of the most supple theologians of this mysticism, of which 
Rousseau might be called the Christ, Goethe the St. Paul, Victor Hugo 
the John of Patmos, and George Sand perhaps the St. Augustine. He 
believes that such mysticism may either be the means of progress or act 
as a restraint upon the power of action, upon the dominion over nature, 
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which is the goal of a humanity that is rationally imperialistic in its vital 
effort. The mysticism of passion, which makes erotic passion the voice of 
God, can give greater stability, grandeur, and seriousness to the marriage 
relations ; but when it defies the social rules based upon the experience of 
the centuries, it leads to disorder and retrogression,—disorganizing the 
family, that supreme teacher of the child, who so successfully adapts the 
new generation to civic society. And so social or demagogic mysticism, 
which proclaims the rationality and even goodness of man, regardless of 
his experience and state of culture, may encourage justice to the down- 
trodden and promote social coéperation; but it may, on the other hand, 
paralyze the controls over subjective nature which the wisdom of our 
fathers has bequeathed to us, and open the gates to brutal passion and 
anarchy. Aesthetic mysticism, which makes of the artist the interpreter, 
prophet, and Messiah of an allied God, arouses creative activity of the 
servant of beauty and develops his sense of dignity and duty; but it may 
also tempt him to spurn ‘the long patience,’ which is, surely, one of the 
conditions of the creativeness of the genius; it may paralyze the synthetic 
faculties and lead to artistic and social shipwreck,—a calamity which the 
present development of romantic art reveals to us and to which our author 
has called attention in other books. 

Whether or not we accept M. Seilliére’s thesis and his interpretation of 
mysticism, there can be no doubt that George Sand indulged in Gefiihl- 
schwarmerei all her life long, or at least until old age cooled her ardors, 
when, as the author says, having founded a family she became officially 
reconciled to all the institutions of traditional discipline and of the social 
hierarchy, the institutions which she had done so much to undermine. And 
it must be admitted that there is something akin to religious mysticism in 
all enthusiasms, be they sexual, political, social, or aesthetic, and that un- 
disciplined enthusiasms have done and are still doimg a great deal of dam- 
age in the world. 

M. Seilliére thinks that this “ feminine mysticism” has become the re- 
ligion of our age. It is true, there is much shallow individualism abroad 
in the lands, and we hear much from young persons about ‘living their 
own lives,’ while we hear very little of the ‘long patience’ needed to live 
one’s life decently and in order. But there is no evidence of any faith in 
a supernatural alliance, which constitutes the real mystical element, accord- 
ing to the author. And perhaps it is well that the appeal to an allied God 
is wanting: “lasst unsern Herrgott aus dem Spass.” 

It is interesting to note, in conclusion, the judgment of M. Seilliére that 
Goethe made greater concessions to aesthetic mysticism and to the mysti- 
cism of passion than did George Sand,—in spite of his factitious reputation 
for wisdom. He is also of the opinion that she is his equal in the ampli- 
tude of her intellectual effort, in the wealth of her lyric verve, and in the 
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freshness of her poetic intuition. Yes, he says, the first Lelia is well 
worthy a Faust, and so on. It must be confessed that the German poet 
was not immune to the disease of mysticism in his earlier period; but he 
certainly seems to have recovered from Sturm and Drang before very long; 
and calm reason came into her own. “ Wenn sich der Most noch so absurd 
geberdet, es giebt zuletzt doch noch ’nen Wein.” Many of his fellow 
countrymen have blamed him for his lack of political enthusiasm. As to 
the relative worth of the first Lelia and Faust—well, a goodly company 
prefers Faust. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CorNneELL UNIVERSITY. 


Divine Imagining: An Essay on the First Principles of Philosophy. By 

Dovuctas Fawcetr. London, Macmillan & Co., 1921.—pp. xxviii, 249. 

It is with a wavering mind that the reviewer undertakes to introduce to 
the readers of the Philosophical Review Mr. Douglas Fawcett’s second ex- 
position of his metaphysical enthusiasm. Divine Imagining is a briefer 
book than The World as Imagination, designed partly to clear away some 
cf the misunderstandings in suite of the larger volume, but mainly as a 
more direct exposition of the author’s views. To be sure he disposes of 
the past, but in a fashion so summary that its speed is quite breathless,— 
not, let me haste to add, that Mr. Fawcett is unappreciative of the founda- 
tions laid by his metaphysical predecessors; he is gracious and at times 
tender; but his eyes are above,—toward the fane at the apex of the 
pyramid, and indeed his hand is already on the curtain which screens the 
Holy of Holies;—so why look backward ? 

It is here that the reviewer’s heart is torn. The author’s very attitude 
pleads for sympathy and enthusiasm. It is no small thing nowadays to 
have a conviction, a metaphysical conviction, that at length things first and 
last are at the instant of revelation. As he himself says, why be concerned 
with the veils that glamour the goddess when the glories of Neith are 
about to be exposed? Mr. Fawcett is superbly self-convinced and one can- 
not but feel that the bubble of his conviction is a thing too beautiful in itself 
to be lightly pricked. Even in his heartless moments he is engaging: “ The 
queen-bee,” he says, “has been described as visiting the cells of immature 
queens and destroying potential rivals. The World as Imagination pro- 
vides a case of similar tactics. We selected a number of representative 
types of thought directed toward the solving of the world-riddle and 
pointed out their fatal defects. Having stung these rivals, it was hoped, 
to death, Imaginism was able to pass into the foreground and claim ex- 
clusive attention.” 

Furthermore, there is much in Mr. Fawcett’s philosophy that—with this 
reviewer at least—commands assent. He is pleading for the (metaphysi- 
cal) reality of a complex world, not a simplified one. He is impatient of 
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what he calls “command-concepts,” meant to clarify and used to evade 
thought. He is insistent that the only key to metaphysical intelligibility 
which we possess is the measure of intelligibility which we find in our own 
experience and powers. And again, in casting about for this measure, he 
finds it in that function of imagination in human beings which, as he rightly 
urges, both conserves and creates our own inward reality. Its insight is 
something more fundamental than the thing we call ‘truth,’ he says—at 
least, when by ‘truth’ we mean some mode of symbolic communication or 
self-possession. And to none of these attitudes can the reviewer take ex- 
ception. 

Then comes the leap superb,—and can it be only some cautious envy 
which prevents us from taking it with him? “When we say that the 
world-principle is imagining, we do not mean that it is on a level with the 
petty conditioned activity so named which shows in ourselves; we refer 
to it as the perfect prototype of this petty activity; as the sun whose rays, 
grievously diminished as is their light, remain light still and thus reveal 
unambiguously the nature of their source. The ocean of the infinite is not 
a totum simul for our direct vision; nevertheless in every ripple and wave 
we are able to descry its main character. The Whole lives in all its mem- 
bers ; and by interrogating these latter, we propose to discover much at any 
rate of the Great Secret.” 

It is the old human foible—a tugging at one’s boot-straps to get the 
feeling of levitation. Nor can we afford to be superciliously critical; for in 
one form or another it is the trick we are all cultivating. Seen in another 
it looks like petty arrogance; felt in ourselves it takes on the color of faith 
or conviction. And before passing too lightly upon the frailty it behooves 
us to remember that in the ordinances of our human time all great images 
of metaphysic have been achieved by this same gymnastic: we may not be 
followers of any one, as its author wrought, yet who among us could wil- 
lingly give up the store of human treasure that is in them? The gods of 
the Ethiopians are black and snub-nosed; the gods of the Thracians are 
blond and blue-eyed ; but the gods of the Greeks—praised be their heavens! 
—are Olympians. 

Is it unfeeling, or a duty, to add that when Mr. Fawcett gets to his mut- 
tons—the concrete problems of metaphysics—he is quite futile? He tells 
us many things that we know, and he tells most of them in a coil of ter- 
minology that makes us long for a breeze of fresh and clear discourse. He 
is word-trapped, as is most of the metaphysical (and likewise the practi- 
cal) world; and the metaphysical key which is to unlock all doors and free 


all hidden mysteries to a new sunlight resolves into vain self-trickery. The 





“World as Imagination” is a great phrase—by itself a contribution—but 
the thing meant, when Mr. Fawcett so absurdly replaces it by an exposition 
of “ Divine Imagining,” becomes a bog of insubstantiality into which dis- 


tinctions sink submerged, the author assuming in their disappearance their 
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resolution. Furthermore he is capable of unthinkable bathos: “ Expand 
into Divine Experience, but entertain only reasonable hopes.” Let the 
maxim advise the reader. 

H. B. ALEXANDER. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Emotions. By Cart Grorc LANGE anp Wiutam James. In Psy- 
chology Classics, Vol. 1. Edited by Knight Dunlap. Baltimore, Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1922.—pp. 136. 

The Will to Beauty. Being a Continuation of the Philosophies of Arthur 
Schopenhauer and Friedrich Nietzsche. By AprRAHAM KANovitcH. New 
York, Gold Rose Printing Co., 1922—pp. 192. 

A History of Indian Philosophy. By SurenpranatH Dascupra. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1922—Vol. I, pp. xvi, 528. 

Chaos or Cosmos? By Epcar L. Heermance. New York, E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1922.—pp. xxiv, 358. 

Smell, Taste, and Allied Senses in the Vertebrates. (In the Monographs 
on Experimental Biology). By G. H. Parker. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1922.—pp. 192. 

Three Types of Practical Ethical Movements of the Last Half Century. 
By Leo Jacoss. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1922.—pp. xiv, 
184. 

A Theory of Monads. Outline of the Philosophy of the Principle of Rela- 
tivity. By H. Witpon Carr. London, Macmillan and Co., 1922.—pp. 
Viii, 352. 

L’Etre en Puissance. D’aprés Aristote et Saint Thomas D’Aquin. Par 
Noéte Maurice-Denis. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1922.—pp. 236. 

Le Méchanisme du Courant de la Conscience. Par Matureu Gr. Peucesco. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1922.—pp. 192. 

La Notion D’Espace. Par D. Nys. Bruxelles, Les Editions Robert Sand, 
1922.—pp. 446. 

Della Intelligenza Nell’Espressione. Per Leone Vivante. Roma, P. Mag- 
lione & C. Strini, 1922.—pp. x, 230. 

Jose Ingenieros y El Porvenir de la Filosofia. Par Jutio ENpARA. Buenos 
Aires, Agencia General de Libreria, 1922.—pp. 102. 

Aristoteles Lehre vom Schluss oder Erste Analytik. (Des Organon drit- 
ter Teil. Neu iibersetz und mit einer Einleitung und Erklarenden An- 
merkungen versehen von Euc. Rotres). Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1922.— 
pp. x, 270. 

Aristoteles Politik. Von Evuc. Rotres. (Dritte Auflage). Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner, 1922.—pp. xxxii, 341. 

Die Philosophische Mystik des Mittelalters. Von JoserpH BerNHart. 
Munchen, Ernst Reinhardt, 1922.—pp. 292. 





























NOTES. 


The Senatus Academicus of St. Andrews University has appointed Pro- 
fessor C. Lloyd Morgan of Bristol to deliver the Gifford Lectures at St. 
Andrews in 1922-23 and 1923-24. His subject will be “ Evolution of Emer- 


gent and Creative.” 


Professor Alexander Dunlop Lindsay, M.A., C.B.E., Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford, has been appointed to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in 
Glasgow University in succession to the late Sir Henry Jones. Professor 
Lindsay has been since 1910 Fellow and Tutor of Balliol and in that ca- 
pacity has had the chief responsibility for the teaching of philosophy there. 
Among his various works special mention should be made of his Phi- 


losophy of Bergson (1911). 


The Reverend Professor W. P. Paterson, D.D., of Edinburgh University, 
has been appointed Gifford Lecturer by the Senatus of the University of 
Glasgow for the sessions 1923-24 and 1924-25, at Edinburgh. Professor 
Paterson has contributed several important works to theological literature 
and is one of the outstanding personalities of the Church of Scotland. 


Professor Alfred Espinas, member of the Institute, formerly teacher in 
the Universities of Douai, Bordeaux, and since 1893 Professor of the 
History of Political Economy at the University of Paris, died February 
24, 1922, at the age of seventy-eight years. He took part in the establish- 
ment of the department of experimental psychology at Bordeaux and taught 
economics and pedagogy at Paris. He contributed numerous articles to 
philosophical journals and is the author of several works on philosophy 
and related subjects, among them being a translation of Spencer’s Prin- 
ciples of Psychology (in collaboration with Ribot), the Psychologie ex- 
périmentale en Italie (1880), l’Histoire des Doctrines Economiques (1839), 
and the Philosophie Sociale au XVIIlIe siécle. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical magazines: 

Tue Hresert Journat, XX, 4: S. Alexander, Natural Piety; George 
Jackson, What do we Mean by the Holy Spirit?; Bernard Holland, Rome 
and the Anglicans; Romolo Murri, Church and State in Conflict; T. J. 
Hardy, The Supernatural under Domestication; J. 4. Hobson, The Ethical 
Movement and the Natural Man; G. P. Baker, Faith and its Expression in 
the Fine Arts; Arthur Gray, The last Chapter of St. John’s Gospel as In- 
terpreted by Early Christian Art; H. V. Knox, Is Determinism Rational?; 
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E. G. A. Holmes, The Confessions and Hopes of an Ex-Inspector of 
Schools; Norman MacMunn, The Wisdom of Educational Experiment; 
John Laird, Moral Responsibility and the New Psychology; Edward Lyttel- 
ton, Self-Suggestion and Religion; Leonard Hodgson, The Self and “ The 


Unconscious.” 


Tue Monist, XXXII, 2: Fred Rothwell, Emile Boutroux; J. Alexander 
Gunn, The Philosophy of Emile Boutroux; Emile Boutroux, The Trend 
of Modern Thought; Milton Harrison, Mental Instability as a Factor in 
Progress; Norbert Wiener, The Relation of Space and Geometry to Ex- 
perience, II; Ernst Cassirer, Einstein’s Theory of Relativity considered 
from the Epistemological Standpoint, II. 


PsycHo.LocicaL Review, XXIX, 2: Margaret Floy Washburn, Introspec- 
tion as an Objective Method; J. A. Melrose, The Crux of the Psychologi- 
cal Problem; F. H. Allport, A Physiological-Genetic Theory of Feeling and 
Emotion ; Edward Chase Tolman, Concerning the Sensation of Quality—A 
Behavioristic Account ; James L. Mursell, The Stimulus-Response Reaction. 
3: James L. Mursell, The Ontogenetic Significance of Instinct, Habit and 
Intelligence ; Christine Ladd-Franklin, Practical Logic and Color Theories; 
iL. T. Troland, The Significance of Psychical Monism; Raymond Wheeler, 
and Thomas D. Cutsforth, Synesthesia, A Form of Perception; Thomas 
R. Garth, A Comparison of Mental Abilities of Mixed and Full Blood In- 
dians on a Basis of Education; Victor S. Yarros, Induction and Radial 
Psychology. 


THe Personauist, III, 3: R. W. Kauffman, The Religion of John Bur- 
roughs; V. T. McCormick, Ibsen’s Portraiture of Women; John R. More- 
land, Life and Song; C. C. Rasmussen, Some Reactions to Dewey's Phi- 
losophy; James M. Dixon, The Philosophy of Sympathy; John G. Hill, 
Lasting Impressions of a Great Teacher. 


THe INTERNATIONAL JoURNAL or Ernics, XXXII, 4: Edward S. Ames, 
Religious Values and the Practical Absolute; C. D. Burns, Domestic Ef- 
fects of Foreign Investment; Rayna Raphelson, The Hedonism of Disillu- 
sionment in the Younger Generation; J. R. Geiger, The Honor System in 
Colleges; Victor S. Yarros, Journalism, Ethics and Common Sense; 
Stephen C. Pepper, The Boundaries of Society. 


THe JourNnat or Rexicion, Il, 4: Paul Hutchinson, The Conservative 
Reaction in China; Edward L. Schaub, The Present Status of the Psy- 
chology of Religion; George Cross, The Motive of Theology; Worth M. 
Tippy, The Value of the Social Survey for Religion; Kenneth J. Saunders, 
Sketches of Buddhism as a Living Religion. 
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Minp, XXXI, 123: F. Y. Edgeworth, The Philosophy of Chance; H. N. 
Randle, Sense-data and Sensible Appearances in Size-Distance Perception; 
C. A. Strong, Mr. Russell's Theory of the External World; Joshua C. 
Gregory, Visual Images, Words and Dreams. 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL or PsycnoLocy, X XXIII, 3: H. B. English, An 
Experimental Study of Certain Initial Phases of Abstraction; F. B. Tit- 
chener, A Note on Wundt’s Doctrine of Creative Synthesis; R. H. Wheeler 
and T. D. Cutsforth, Synzsthesia and Meaning; P. T. Young, Series of 
Difference Tones Obtained from Tunable Bars; H. E. Starr, The Hydro- 
gen Ion Concentration of the Mixed Saliva Considered as an Index of 
Fatigue and of Emotional Excitation, and Applied to a Study of the Meta- 
bolic Etiology of Stammering; R. Carpenter, Laughter, A Glory in Sanity. 


Tue JourNAL or Nervous AND MentTAL Disease, LV, 4: K. Herman 
Bouman and B. Brouwer, Delirium Acutum and Primary Sinus Thrombo- 
sis; Moses Keschner, Pachymeningitis Cervicalis (Luetica) with Unusal 
Features. 5: Wagner-Jauregg, The Treatment of General Paresis by In- 
oculation of Malaria; Honorio F. Delgado, Treatment of Paresis by In- 
oculation with Malaria. 6: E. A. Spiegel, The Diagnostic Value of Vege- 
tative Disturbances in Diseases of the Nervous System; R. H. Price, 
Neurosyphilis in Ex-Service Men; T. Raphael and F. C. Potter, Blood 
Creatinin Findings in Five Cases of Corpus Striatum Disorder. LVI, 1: 
William A. White, Existing Tendencies, Recent Developments and Cor- 
relations in the Field of Psychopathology; C. L. Neymann and Ludwig 
Hektoen, The Precipitin Test of the Arachnoid Fluid; S. Kitabayashi, The 
Choroid Plexuses in Organic Disease of the Brain and in Schizophrenia. 


THe JouRNAL oF ExperRIMENTAL Psycuo.ocy, V, 1: H. C. McComas, A 
Measure of Attention; E. S. Robinson and S. O. Herrmann, Effects of 
Loss of Sleep; Edward L. Thorndyke, The Affect of Changed Data upon 
Reasoning; E. OQ. Adams and Percy W. Cobb, The Effect on Foveal Vision 
of Bright (and Dark) Surroundings (V); C. E. Ferree and G. Rand, A 
New Laboratory and Clinic Perimeter; Herbert A. Toops, Solving Inter- 
correlations by Polar Coérdinates; W. R. Miles, Note on Electric Counters. 


Harvard THeo.tocica, Review, XV, 3: Willard L. Sperry, The Call to 
The Ministry; George La Pina, Recent Tendencies in Roman Catholic 


Theology. 


Tue JourNnaAL or Purosopny, XIX, 12: John Dewey, Realism without 
Monism or Dualism; H. C. Ackerman, The Differentiating Principle of 
Religion; A. A. Roback, Intelligence and Intellect. 13: James Bissett 
Pratt, The New Materialism; John Dewey, Realism without Monism or 
Dualism, I]. 14: W. H. Sheldon, The Dichotomy of Nature; Arthur O. 
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Lovejoy, The Length of Human Infancy In Eighteenth Century Thought. 
15: Theodore de Laguna, The Nature of Space, 1; G. A. Tawney, A Meta- 
physician’s Petitio. 


Revue pe MéTAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXIX, 2: R. B. Perry, Le réal- 
isme philosophique en Amérique; V. Delbos, Les facteurs kantiens de la 
philosophie allemande de la fin du XVIIIe siécle et du commencement du 
XIXe (suite); D. Parodi, La philosophie d’O. Hamelin; R. Lenoir, La 
Mentalité Primitive, par Levy-Bruhl; G. Cantecor, Le Principe des Nation- 
alités et les Guerres, par Bernard Lavergne. 


Revue Puivosopuigue, XLVII, 5-6: L. Brunschvicg, Le renouvellement 
des conceptions atomistiques; J. Wahl, William James d’aprés sa corre- 
spondence; L. Dupuis, L’ennui morbide; A. Ombredane, La psychoanalyse 
ct le probléme de l’inconscient, II. 7-8: H. Reichenbach, La signification 
philosophique de la théorie de la relativité; G. Cerf, Pour l’intelligence de 
la relativité; Ed. Goblot, Einstein et la métaphysique; E. Richard-Foy, Le 


temps et l’espace du sens commun et les théories d’Einstein. 


Levana, I, 2: C. Dentice di Accadia, I pensiero pedagogico di Schlier- 
macher; B. Varisco, Sume, Lege!; E. Codignola, I1 concetto di educazion: 
naturale in Rousseau; M. Casotti, L’idealismo e la pedagogia, II; C. Merlo, 


ll disegno di legge Corbino in favore del personale insegnate wniversitario. 


Revista pt Frrosor1a Neo-scHoLastica, XIV, 2: Mariano Cordovani, Il 
concetto dello Stato secondo l’etica cristiana; Riccardo Rung, “ Sulla Qua- 
estio disputata de magistro” di S. Tomaso d’Aquino. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXXXIX, 1-3: W. Peters, Das Intelligenzproblem und die Intelligenz- 
forschung; Hans Henning, Assoziationsgesetz und Geruchsgedachtnis; 
August Riekel, Psychologische Untersuchungen an Hiihnern; E. R. Jaensch, 
Uber den Aufbau der Wahrnehmungswelt und ihre Struktur im Jugen- 
dalter; V. E. R. Jaensch, Uber Raumverlagerung und die Beziehung von 
Raumwahrnehmung und Handeln (Mit einigen Versuchen von H. Freil- 
ing). 























